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PREFACE. 


'I'ms  has  been  written  for  the  hindu  Vydian,  for  the  muham- 
jdan  Hakim,  and  for  the  students  of  the  several  Medical 
;cools  of  British  India,  all  of  whom  will  wish  to  see  an  out- 
i  :  traced  of  the  progress  of  Medicine  from  the  earliest  times 
hhe  present  day  and  learn  something  of  the  eminent  men 
))  have  preceded  them— Philosophers,  Anatomists,  Phy- 
uns  and  Surgeons— to  whom  medical  science  is  indebted, 
aave  here  endeavoured  to  supply  this  information  in  the 
na  of  brief  notices  of  the  lives  of  the  famous  men  of  Asia, 
laose  of  India,  Arabia,  Persia  and  Syria;  of  Africa,  those  of 
famous  school  of  Alexandria,  and  Europe's  illustrious 
Idosophers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Eome,  the  Moorish  Phy- 
iins  of  Spain,  and  the  modern  authors  of  Italy,  Germany, 
Mand,  France,  Britain  and  America.    To  obtain  this  infor- 
idon,  the  following  works  have  been  consulted : — 
.  3  Banier'a  Mythology ;  London,  1739. 
ilimson's  Biographia  Medica  ;  London,  1799. 

,.kiu'8^Biographical,  Historical  and  Chronological  Dictionary  j  Lon- 

;Mes  Stewarb,  Bsquii-e,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Library 

of  the  late  Tippoo  Snltan  of  Mysore  ;  Cambridge,  1S09 
, ,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Fable;  London,  1823. 
sn  3  Summary  of  Geography  and  History;  London,  1824. 
;'clopffidia  Americana;  Philadelphia,  1830. 
ijof  British  Physicians;  London,  1830. 

LCyclopasdia  of  Practical  Medicine  by  John  Forbes,  M.  d.,  Alexander 
>Tir  /.^Pedie,  M.  D.,  and  John  ConoUy,  m.  d.  ;  London,  1833 
-Wedical  Portrait  Gallery,  by  Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew  r  a  «< 
London.  >  . 

•  -^^E^*^^  Koyle,  M.  D.,  P.E.S.,  on  Hindoo  Medicine  ;  London  1837 
■  ■  ^-  °  '  Commentary  on  the  Hindoo  System  of  Medicine  • 

Calcutta,  1845.  ' 
kh.  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Biography  and  Mythology  • 

London,  1844,  1846  and  1849-  ^''""ioffy, 
eke,  India  in  Greece  ;  London,  1852. 

'  .eatiso^  on  Operative  Ophthabnic  Surgery,  by  H.  Haynea  Walton  ; 

t  English  Cyclopsedia  ;  London,  1856. 
"il.^  I^iotionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
1.311 «  Biographical  Dictionary. 

iannal  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy  and  Science  :  London  and 
^lasgow,  1859. 

"  ,1i°^■^''^r<^^*^°^  by  William  Anderson ;  Edinburgh  and  London,  1869 
aitary  Genius  by  Francis  Galton,  f.k.s.  ;  London,  1869. 
le  Useof  theOphthabnoscope,  byThomas  Clifford Allbutt,  M.A.,  M  D  • 
London,  1871.  j 
Classical  Dictionary;  Madras,  1871. 

i^r  hI.T"""'  t^i^^^^Pn-""  ?°°P«'">  8tli  Ed.;  London,  1872. 

I  Mir,  H.story  of  the  Conflict  between  Keligion  and  Science ;  Londou, 
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UINENT  MEDICAL  MEN  AND  PHILOSOPHERS,  PROMOTERS 
OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 


B.  C.  1200  ?  Chiron.  The  date  of  the  introduction 
00  Greece  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Medical  Art  is  lost  in 
ilile.  According  to  their  mythology,  the  sun-god  Apollo 
>8  said  to  preside  over  Medicine,  which  was  hence  call- 
::Ars  Apollonea,  and  they  have  handed  down  the  fanciful 
eend  that  Chiron,  one  of  the  Centaur  race,  was  metamor- 
oosed  into  a  horse,  and  while  hunting  in  the  mountains 
di  forests  along  with  the  goddess  Diana  he  acquired 
linowledge  of  medicinal  plants  and  of  astronomy.  In 
!  figures  of  him  which  have  come  down  to  us,  he  is 
loresented  with  the  face  and  form  of  a  man,  of  mild  ex- 
sssion,  and  the  body  of  a  horse. 

Ghiron  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  prince  of  Thessaly 
ci  to  have  lived  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Golden 
eece  and  the  siege  of  Troy.    He  was  the  friend  and  rela- 
te, some  say  grandfather,  of  Peleus,  father  of  Achilles, 
di  was  the  wisest  and  most  just  of  all  the  Centaurs,  the 
liutaur-oi  of  the  Greeks,  who  are  supposed  to  have  had 
iiir  original  seat  at  Kandahar  and  to  have  used  the  horse 
vwar,  which  suggested  to  the  Greeks  the  figure  by  which 
•  was  represented.    His  grotto  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pelion 
:;ame  a  famous  school ;  he  instructed  the  Ai'gonauts  in 
■dicine,  and  all  the  heroes  of  that  remote  age  have  been 
imed  as  his  pupils,  amongst  them  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
-son,   ^sculapiuSj    Machaon,    Podalirius,   -^Eneas  and 
;  hilles.    He  taught  them  medicine  and  surgery,  hunting, 
■isic  and  gymnastics.     His  descendants  in  Magnesia,  the 
ironidsB,  were  long  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of 
idicine.    He  is  said  to  have  used  music  as  a  remedial 
asure  in  sickness.    Several  books  are  attributed  to  him, 
.origst  others  precepts  in  verse  for  the  instruction  of 
hilles,  and  a  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  horse.    He  was 
ebrated  for  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases. 
B.  C.  1200  ?  iEsculapiUS,  the  Asclepios  of  the  Greeks, 
■IS  born  at  Epidaurus,  a  city  of  the  Peloponnesus.    In  the 
e-eoian  mythology,  he  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  son  of 
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Cyrene  and  Apollo,  the  god  of  all  the  fine  arts,  of  medi 
cine,  music,  poetry  and  eloquence,  of  all  of  -which  he  m 
deemed  the  inventor,    ^sculapius  is  alleged  to  have  bee 
a  pupil  of  Chiron,  but  to  have  so  much  improved  on  hii 
teacher's  knowledge  of  the  Medical  Art,  that  lie  was  deifiec 
by  the  Greeks,  yet  whether  during  his  life-time  or  after  hu 
death  is  uncertain  :  Pausanias  s^iys  it  was  before  his  death 
Numerous  legends  have  been  put  forward  regarding  th( 
person  or  persons  of  this  name,  for  there  are  said  to  hav( 
been  several,  and  the  name  has  also  served  to  designate  i 
class  or  family  whose  members  for  several  centuries  prao 
tised  medicine  under  the  designation  of  Asclepiadro.  Thej 
■were  the  priests  of  the  shrines  raised  in  honor  of  their  an. 
cestor  and  the  sick  were  brought  to  the  temples  for  advice 
His  two  sonsMachaon  and  Podalirius  by  his  wife  Bpione 
are  said  to  have  accompanied  the  army  of  Greece  to  th( 
EiegeofTroyB  0.1184.    From  circumstances  mentione( 
in  Homer's  Iliad,  it  would  appear  that  their  practice  wa 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  of  wounds,  an( 
that  charms  and  incantations  formed  a  considerable  por 
tion  of  the  curative  means  they  employed,    a  he  temple 
of  ^sculapius  in  Greece  were  erected  in  salubrious  place 
on  hill  sides,  outside  of  towns  or  near  mineral  wells  lamej 
for  their  medicinal  properties.    The  chief  temple  at  whicl 
he  was  worshipped  was  at  Epidnurus  in  Argo  is,  lu  tb 
figure  Of  a  serpent,  and  at  this  shrine  originated  the  custom 
of  the  sick  on  recovery  hanging  up  as  votive  table  s, 
fic^ure  of  the  injured  part.    An  accurate  register  was  kep 
there  of  the  more  grave  diseases  and  their  remedies  Othe 
important  temples  were  at  Pergamus,  Athens  and  Smyrm 
Medals  of  ^sculapius  usually  represent  him  as  an  elder^ 
man,  crowned  with  laurel,  with  a  cup  m  his  hand  iroi| 
which  a  serpent  is  drinking;  or  as  an  old  man  with 
Cg  beard  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  staff  l^f^'^^'P^'] 
w^mng  round  it,  and  with  his  right  hand  holdmg  h, 
beard  or  pressing  the  head  of  a  serpent,  a  serpent  amongE 
the  idolatrous  Greeks  as  amongst  the  hindus  of  the  prese. 
day  being  regarded  as  a  beneficent  deity.    The  several  pei 
sons  ^^bo  took  the  name  of  ^sculapius  are  said  to  hav^ 
indented  the  use  of  the  probe,  the  mode  of  bandaging 
wounds,  tl^e  use  of  purgatives,  and  tje  art  of  e.tractin 
Z^h    The  Greeks  had  other  gods  and  godde.sses  of  med 
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vio  and  of  heallh,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Hygieia, 
tielespliorus,  laso,  Panaceia,  Alexenor,  Aratus  and  Aegle. 
RB.  0. 1100  ?  DliailWantari  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
KEindu  Medicine.    He  takes,  ia  India,  the  place  occupied 

^sculapius  among  the  Greeks,  and  a  medical  work 
laring  his  name  is  still  extant  and  in  us^e  among  all  the 
lada  physicians  of  British  India.  In  pictures,  he  is  usu- 
ry represented  as  a  venerable  man  with  a  book  or  a  cup  of 
iirita  in  his  hand,  bat,  unlike  his  Greek  brother,  he  is 
r?er  with  an  attendant  serpent.  He  is  styled  Deva-dasa., 
ili  is  supposed  to  have  been  rajah  of  Kasi  or  Benares. 
5S  great-grandson  (Deva-dasa-,  son  of  Bhimaratha,  son  of 
rtumat,  son  of  Dhanwantari)  was  ruling  there  until 
fven  from  the  throne  on  the  occurrence  of  religious  wars 
tween  buddhist  and  intruding  saiva  religionists,  on  which 
wa-dasa  took  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Gumti  river, 
iich  he  again  lost,  to  be  again  recovered  by  his  son 
utardana.  So  little,  however,  is  known  of  the  times  and 
^•ying  fortunes  of  the  buddhist  and  saiva  sects,  while 
living  in  those  early  days  for  mastery  in  India,  that  the  era 
[Dhanwantari  can  only  be  conjectured  to  have  been  about 
II  eleventh  century  B.  C.  In  the  time  of  Deva-dasa 
iidhism  seems  still  to  have  been  acting  on  the  aggres- 
c3.  In  the  brahmanical  mythology  of  the  vaishnava  sect 
ihindus,  Dhanwantari  is  fabled  to  have  been  produced 
nm  the  ocean  when  it  was  charned  by  the  gods  for  the 
"pose  of  recovering  for  mankind  the  comforts  and  con- 
:iiences  lost  daring  the  Deluge;  then  Vishnu  at  his 
ond  incarnation  assumed  the  form  of  a  tortoise  and  took 
3unt  Mandara  on  his  back,  as  a  churning  rod,  around 
ich  the  gods  twisted,  as  a  thong,  the  serpent  Vasuki 
iled  also  Sesha  or  Ananta),  and  from  their  efforts,  four- 
n  precious  gifts  were  restored  to  mankind.  One  of 
-se  was  "  the  health-bestowing  Dhanwantari,  the  celestial 
^•sician,  who  arose  from  the  sea  when  churned  for  the 
•erage  of  immortality."    The  fable  further  indicates  that 

science  of  medicine  was  revealed  by  Brahma  to  Dhan- 
ntari  who  became  physician  to  the  gods,  and  in  a  second 
:h,  as  the  son  of  Dirghatamas,  he  taught  the  knowledge 
had  of  the  healing  art  to  his  pupil  Susruta. 
■3.  0.  1000?  Charaka  and  Susruta  are  the  oldest 
idical  practitioners  known  to  the  hindu  people,  and  their 
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writings  are  still  the  standard  books  on  medicine  and  snr-  y 
gery  in  daily  use  amongst  the  hindu  practitioners.  The* 
legends  related  of  them  are  almost  inseparably  interwovQmt 
■with  others  descriptive  of  the  origin  of  the  Ayur-Ved^ 
which  is  the  most  ancient  medical  work  known  to  the  hiiw 
das,  though  neither  its  author  nor  the  age  in  which  it  wm 
written  is  known,  and  only  fragments  of  it  have  conn 
down  to  the  present  day,  embodied  in  the  commentari^ 
of  subsequent  writers.    The  Ayar-Veda,  however,  re taird 
its  fame;  so  high  indeed  is  this,  that  legends  carry  ii| 
origin  back  to  pre-brahmanic  times,  and  modern  hindoj 
ascribe  its  authorship  to  their  gods,  some  to  Brahma  an| 
some  to  Siva,  and  thus  unconsciously  render  divine  honoi^ 
to  the  iirst  teachers  of  medicine.     It  has  ever  been  A« 
favorite  practice  of  the  brahmanical  hindus,  as  it  was  wifcHte 
the  Greeks,  to  represent  their  great  religions  teachers  as  • 
incarnations  of  particular  divinities ;  but  the  hindus  allege,  ; 
as  regards  medical  science,  that  it  was  the  great  original  ■ 
deities  themselves  who  studied  and  taught  and  practised 
medicine  with  the  benevolent  object  of  alleviatiug  the 
miseries  of  the  human  race.    Amongst  the  many  gods  who 
were  worshipped  in  the  far  off  Vedic  ages,  who  are  fabled 
to  have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  Medical  Art,  the 
legends  make  mention  of  Indra,  king  of  heaven ;  the  Aswin  v 
Kumara,  twin-physicians  of  the  gods,  and  of  Surya,  the  ^ 
sun  deity,  who,  like  Helios  or  Apollo  among  the  Greeks,  , 
was  supposed  by  the  hindus  to  be  the  fountain  of  medical 
knowledge;  associated  with  these  was  Daksha,  a  prajapati, 
one  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind.    Leaving  the  far-back 
Vedic  ages  and  approaching  brahmanical  times,  we  find 
Brahma  the  creative  principle,  and  Dhan wan tari,  a  deified 
king  of  Benares,  credited  with  an  acquaintance  with  medi- 
cine and  surgery  and  with  having  beneficently  employed 
themselves  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  healing  art 
and  in  caring  the  diseases  of  mankind. 

Some  of  the  shastras,  or  philosophic  writings  of  the 
brahmanical  hindus,  ascribe  the  authorship  of  the  Ayur- 
Veda  to  Siva,  and  the  earlier  and  generally  accepted  brah- 
manical legend  relates  that  in  the  first  pure  age  of  their 
mythology,  the  Satya  or  Krita-Yuga,  man  was  virtuous, 
prosperous,  happy,  and  free  from  sickness,  and  all  thd 
knowledge  then  required  by  the  human  race  was  contamed; 
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the  four  immortal  Vedas,  the  Rig,  the  Yajar,  the  Sama 
L  the  Atharva  Veda  which,  as  hindns  allege,  were  Brah- 
':'s  gifts  and  contained  the  original  code  of  divine  laws, 
ifc  in  the  succeeding  Treta  Tuga,  a  third  of  the  world 
■same  reprobate,  diseases  appeared,  life  was  shortened  and 
cmory  impaired  :  in  the  Dwapara  Tuga,  or  third  age, 
ff  mankind  fell  into  depraved  habits,  while  during  the 
;ssent  age,  the  Kali  Yuga,  the  corruption  of  the  human 
•ee  was  such  as  to  cause  a  still  further  curtailment  of  life 
lid  to  leave  it  embittered  by  numerous  ailmeuts.  Brahma, 
cQipassionating  man's  weakness  and  sufferings,  furnished 
e3  four  supplementary  books,  one  of  which,  the  Ayur- 
'cda,  contained  instructions  how  to  live  so  as  to  prevent 
03  occurrence  of  sickness  and,  if  illness  arose,  how  to  cure 
fiand  thereby  permit  the  due  performance  of  all  the  duties 
!this  life  and  ensure  happiness  in  a  future  state. 
^This  legend  indicates  the  epoch  of  the  Ayur-Veda,  as 
tiermediate  between  vedic  and  brahmanical  times.  Siva 
3Q0  is  mentioned  in  it,  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Amoa 
,,  26)  whose  prophecies  were  delivered  not  later  than 
.  C.  798-784.    The  precise  age  cannot,  however,  be  stated, 
rr  uo  dates  have  been  determined  as  to  the  composition  of 
ice  four  Vedas,  and  those  of  their  four  supplements,  the 
ipa-Veda,  have  not  even  been  conjectured.    The  centuries 
:hich  saw  the  Vedas  produced,  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  the  16th  to  the  10th  and  9th  centuries,  B.  C, 
Ad  even  so  late  as  the  7th  century  before  the  present  era. 
The  other  legend,  as  to  the  later  origin  of  the  Ayur-Veda, 
related  with  slight  modifications  in   the  writings  of 
iharaka  and  Susruta.    But  both  of  these  authors  bring  its 
imposition  to  post- Vedic  times  yet  mingle  vedic  and  brah- 
iianic  deities.    The  later  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that 
•')aksha,  after  obtaining  from  Brahma  instruction  in  the 
vyur-Veda,  wrote  the  Chikitsa  Darsana  or  School  of  Medl- 
ine, which  he  communicated  to  the  Aswin  twins  who  then 
"Ccame  physicians  to  the  gods  and  were  the  authors  of  two 
oedical  works,  the  Ohikitsa-Ratna-Tantra  and  the  Bi'am- 
«agya.     The  Aswin  were  originally  Vedic  deities,  who  are 
labled  to  have  attained  celebrity  alike  as  physicians  and 
nnrgeons.    They  cured  the  paralysed  arm  of  Indra,  who, 
t  ncited  by  what  he  saw  of  their  skill,  at  his  own  request, 
was  taught  the  medical  art  from  the  Ayur-Veda,  and  when 
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the  fifth  head  of  Brahma  was  hewn  off  bj  Bhairava,  tb(  I: 
Aswin  caused  it  to  reunite  :  they  also  healed  the  woundi 
of  the  gods  after  the  battle  between  the  Devata  and  Asara  i; 

As  there  is  in  the  above  a  two-fold  acconnt  of  the  origii  t 
of  this  ancient  book,  so  the  legends  as  to  the  mode  it  reached  (. 
mankind  are  likewise  two.    One  of  these  takes  us  into  fa  s- 
back  Vedic  times,  many  centuries  prior  to  the  iutrodactioi 
of  the  prevailing  brahmauical  worship.    It  mentions  tha  ui 
■when  mankind  in  consequence  of  their  wickedness  hoi 
become  ignorant  and  sickly,  the  sacred  sages,  the  Muni  i; 
grieved  at  the  melancholy  spectacle,  assembled  on  th(  . 
Himalaya  mountains  to  devise  a   remedy.    This  is  tb( 
earliest  sanitary  commission  on  record.    At  what  period  o  [\i 
the  world's  history  it  met,  is  unknown,  but  the  names  of  it! 
fifty  members  have  no  resemblance  to  those  now  in  us( 
amongst  the  modern  hindus,  almost  all  of  whom  ai'e  callec  iv- 
after  some  one  or  other  of  the  brahmauical  deities  or  theii  v., 
incarnations.     The    commission   consisted   of  Abarkshi  • ; 
Agasta,  Angira,  Aswauayan,  Aswaranya,  Atreya,  Bama-  ,, 
deva,    Barisa,   Bharadwaja,    Bhargaba,   Bhiksburatreya  , 
Bhrigu,  Cbyabana,  Devala,  Dhaumn,  Galavo,  Gautama 
Gautamayani,  Gargya,  Hiraniyakshyo,  Jamadagni,  Kusika 
Kasyapa,    Kapya,    Katayayana,    Kapinjala,  Kankayana 
Kaikasaey,  Kaundilya,    Lokakshyo,  Maitreyao,  Marichi  - 
Markandeya,  Narada,    Obhijit,  Osita,    Paingi,  Parikshi 
Palastya,  Saudilya,  Sankritya,  Sankya,  Sakuneya,  Saraloma 
Sarkarakshyo,  Saunaka,  Vashisto,  Vaijavapi,  Vadarayani  ^ 
and  Visvamitra.    Of  these,  Atreya  and  Bharadwaja  took  i  v, 
prominent  part  and  the  commission  resolved  to  send  botl  . 
of  them  to  Indra  to  be  instructed  from  the  Ayur-Veda  ir 
the  principles  of  Medicine.    At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies 
Bharadwaja  returned  to  the  sages  to  whom  he  communi 
cated  all  he  had  learned,  and  Atreya  subsequently  taugh 
six  pupils,  Aguibesa,  Bliela,  Jatukarna,  Parasaro,  HaritJ 
and  Kshyarapani,  each  of  whom  wrote  a  treatise  on  medicin( 
and  the  sages  selected  that  of  Agnibesa  as  the  most  practical 
This  was  subsequently  modified  by  Cbaraka,  under  whos< 
name  it  became  known,  and  his  book  is  undoubtedly  th( 
most  ancient  and  continues  to  be  the  most  celebrated  medical 
work  in  the  possession  of  the  modern  hindus.  It  is  in  Sauscriq 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  later  brahmauical  legend  describ 
ing  how  the  Ayur-Veda  reached  the  human  race,  wc  findl 
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rrsel^es  brouglat  to  the  fabled  time  when  the  Vedas  were 
tt  in  the  Deluge  and  the  Devata,  using  Mount  Mandara 
aa  rod  and  the  serpent  Ananta  as  a  thong,  churned  the 
«an  for  their  recovery.  What  they  did  obtain  was  fourteen 
wcioua  gifts,  amongst  them  Dhanwautari,  a  physician, 
•ssessor  of  the  amrita,  the  water  of  life.  This  legend  like 
.i.ny  others  in  hindu  mythology,  is  far  from  clear;  but  it 
11  mingles  vedic  and  brahmauic  gods  ;  it  first  relates  how 
laanwantari  was  instructed  by  Indra,  in  a  knowledge  of 
'!  Ayur-Veda,  and  subsequently  practised  medicine  with 
;2at  success  in  heaven.  Witnessing,  however,  the  ignor- 
'ce  and  misery  of  mankind  and  the  frequency  and  fatality 
tthe  diseases  afflicting  them,  he  descended  to  the  earth  to 
iieve  their  maladies  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  preven- 
m  and  cure  of  disease.  He  became  king  of  Kasi  (Benares) 
tider  the  title  of  Devadasa,  and  was  so  celebrated  for  his 
^jcessful  treatment  of  disease  that  the  sages  sent  eight 
;pils  to  Benares  to  study  under  him.  Their  names,  as 
Kong  the  first  students  of  medicine,  are  worthy  of  record, 
'?y  were  Aurabhra,  Baiturana,  Goupuraa,  K^rabirja, 
rpudhnuba,  Poudikalabata,  Rukeeta,  and  Susruta.  On 
■!iir  arrival,  they  learned  that  Dhanwantari  had  left  his 
oital  and  retired  into  the  forest,  whither,  however,  they 
Icowed  and  arranged  with  him  that  Susruta,  son  of  Visva- 
ttra,  a  contemporary  of  Kama,  should  be  allowed  to  ask 
-estions  and  record  Dhan  wantari's  replies.  At  the  outset, 
•  anwantari  told  Susruta  that  the  Ayur-Veda  was  too 
ky  to  be  useful  and  recommended  him  to  abridge  and 
■Avge  it  into  parts  so  as  to  facilitate  its  study:  this 
•Hruta  did, 

ifhus,  as  will  havp  been  seen,  there  exist  throughout 
lia,  almost  a  purely  vedic  account  of  the  origin  and  dis- 
Jution  of  the  Ayur-Veda,  in  which  Indra,  Su°ya  and  the 

■wm  took  part  in  making  it  known  through  Oharaka, 
also,  a  brahmanical  account  of  its  reaching  mankind 
■ough  Susruta,  in  which,  however,  the  vedic  Indra  also 

!d8  mention. 

Through  the  fragments  of  it  that  have  come  down  to  us 
:he  writitigs  of  Charuka,  Susruta  and  their  commentators, 
learn  that  the  Ayur-Veda  originally  consisted  of  1,000 
\nra  ^^^^       ^  hundred  stanzas,  making  a  lakh  or 

.'>,000  verses  (sloka)  arranged  into  eight  books,  as  under  : 
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sSkyf,  External  surgical  ailments  of  parts  above  tb^' 
collar-bones,  diseases  of  the  nose,  moutb,  ears,  &c.    ibese . 
two  divisions  constitute  the  surgical  diseases  of  modern 

''^Kaya-Ohikitsa,  Diseases  affecting  the  whole  body  as 
fever,  dyseutery,  mania,  diabetes,  &c.    This  may  be  coa-  I; 
Bidered  as  constituting  the  modern  practice  of  pl^y«\°-  ; 

Bhuta-Vydia,  meutal  ailments,  demoniacal  possessions  tc  f 
be  removed  by  prayers,  offerings,  ablutions,  medicines,  &o  ^ 

Kaumara  bhritya,  Infantile  ailments  and  nursing. 

Agada-tantra,  Antidotes  for  poisons,  and  poisonous  snak. 

'''Rasayana-tantra,  chemistry,  alchemy,  medicines  to  cur. 

diseases  in  general  and  restore  youth 

Vajlkarana-tantra,  Reproduction;  diseases  of  organs  o 

{veneration,  local  diseases.  „  , 

^  From  the  above  legends  it  is  clear  that  of  tl^e  two  ancen 
authors  who  commented  on  the  Ayur-Veda,  Charaka  wa 
Ihe  earlier,  and  seems  to  have  lived  durmg,  or  towards  th 
close  of  the  vedic  age;  while  Susruta  wrote  as  brahmanisi  ; 
wrbeing  introduced,  but  probably  long  prior  to  the  gres  p 
buddhS  vival  to  which  the  preaching  of  Sakhya  gave  ris.  . 
Professor  Wilson,  however,  seems  to  entertam  the  opinio 
that  both  Charaka  and  Susruta  ^^.^'^f^^^^g  f/.l^t^^^  /. 
9th  Centuries  B.  C,  grounding  his  belief  o^^^^^/^g^f  ' 
Dhanwantari,  Charaka   and  Susruta  are  -a-f 
Puranas,  also  in  poems  written  during  the  reign  of  the  laj 
Nala     Charaka  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  jaru 
thought  and  culture  and  to  have  had  an  earnest  de  re 
teach  men  how  to  preserve  their  healths  and  lead  virtuo, 


0  11^ 


Neither  Charaka  nor  Susruta,  nor  any  of  tl^f.'^f'X,  ° 
mentatorson  the  Ayui-Veda,  ^^^^^^^^  PI'tJ^lTbSv  •  a 
exist  amongst  hindus  against  touching  the  dead  body,  8 
not!  ing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  ^PO^^^" 
B      sa'ry  branch  of  knowledge  which  can  on  y  be  acqu 
by  dissection  alone.     The  anatonncal  P^^'^s  of  he  anc  e 
books  appear  to  have  been  prepared  ft^m  -ct^^ 

all  the  -t"dit:'o?\J;  hi  bod;1is  pro, 
r  ^e^t^y.    T  ~      in  brahmanic  times,  seve 
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?93  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  many  current  sects 
nmodera  hinduism  who  unhesitatingly  study  practical 
ttomy,  and  such  students  were  doubtless  more  numerous 
ihhe  ancient  vedic  tinaes,  when  Oharaka  and  perhaps  even 
irruta  lived, centuries  before  modern  hinduism  was  thought 
At  what  era  the  races  who  form  the  higher  castes  of 
dins  took  their  present  attitude  of  standing  aloof  from 
.-study  of  practical  anatomy  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
■)  extreme  views  which  they  now  entertain  do  not  find 
pport  from  their  great  Lawgiver  Mann,  who  is  supposed 
laave  lived  B.  0.  900.  Manu  speaks  lightly  of  the  cere- 
iiial  defilement  resulting  from  contact  with  the  dead  ;  he 
!)  (77)  "should  a  brahman  touch  a  fresh  human  bone, 
iia  purified  by  bathing;  and  if  it  be  dry,  by  stroking  a 
or  by  looking  at  the  sun,  having  sprinkled  his  mouth 
with  water."  And  again,  (85)  "  one  who  has  touched 
i:)rp3e,  is  made  pure  by  bathing." 

'  lharaka  and  other  ancient  physicians  say  "  that  a  prac- 
imer  should  know  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  both  exter- 
land  internal,  and  their  relative  positions  with  I'egard  to 
u  other ;  without  such  a  knowledge  he  cannot  be  a  pro- 
[practitioner." 

•:usruta  says  that  a  jogi  should  dissect,  in  order  that  he 
•  know  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  that 
■rgeon  and  physician  should  not  only  know  the  external 
psarances  but  also  the  internal  structure  of  the  body,  in 
?Br  to  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  diseases  to 
rah  it  is  liable,  and  to  perform  surgical  operations  so  as 
i-ivoid  the  vital  parts.    It  is,  he  says,  by  combining  a 
wledge  of  books  with  practical  dissection  that  the  prac- 
■mer  will  alone  attain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
ion.    These  sound  views  afi'ord  the  explanation  why  the 
sent  system  of  Hindu  Medicine  was  so  complete  in  all  its 
-is  and  has  been  so  permanent  in  its  character.    All  thl= 
e  recent  medical  works  of  the  hindus  are  based  on  the 
ksof  Oharakaand  Sasruta,  and  the  commentators  have 
vlly  adhered  to  the  classifications  and  general  details  of 
originals.    Bat  these  imitators  being  ignorant  of  ana. 
•y  and  of  the  usual  causes  of  disease  are  more  defective 
leir  descriptions,  particularly  when  they  have  not  closely 
)wed  the  more  ancient  writers.    The  Greeks  objected  to 
-  study  of  practical  anatomy,  in  reverence  of  the  dead ; 
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but  the  objection  of  the  modera  hindas  is  merely  that 
may  occasion  a  ceremonial  uncleanness.  _ 

The  work  of  Charaka  ia  still  regarded  as  of  the  hig 
rank,  but  from  the  author's  want  of  exact  amitom.cal 
pathological  knowledge,  in  his  manner  of  ^''ea  ing  h'B 
jects,  and  arrangement  of  diseases,  he  is  often  obsc 
though  bis  descriptions  maybe  accurate.  He  is  supeuc 
0  Susrata  in  the  plan  of  treatment  which  be  recommend 
Me  Susrutais  principally  celebrated  for  his  anatom  c, 
descriptions  and  the  judicious  principles  of  surgery  whic 
h  rwork  contains.  Oharaka's  pupils  practised  as  physician 
those  of  Susruta  followed  surgery,  and  the  anciect  hin 
wri tines  reco-nize  the  importance  of  surgery  and  snigic 
Jextly  when  they  state'that  ''the  first,  best,  and  mo, 
important  of  all  implements  is  the  hand. 

Susmta's  work,  next  to  that,  of  Charaka,  is  the  olde 
book  of  rnedicine  possessed  by  ..he  hindus.    He  re-arrang. 
the  eight  books  of  the  Ayur-Veda  into  six  chapters,  viz.  .-I 
Surgery,  Sutra  St'hana,  in  forty-six  chapters. 
Nosology,  Nidana  St'hanR,,  in  sixteen  chapters. 
AnatorSy,  Sarira  Sfhana,  in  ten  chapters. 
Therapeutics,  Chikitsa  St'hana,  m  forty  chapters. 
Toxicology,  Kalpa  St'hana,  in  eight  chapters 
LoS  disfa'ses,  Uttava  St'hana,  in  sixty-six  chapters 
It  was  kingDhanwantai-i  who  suggested  this  course:  wh 
Snlruta   with  other   pupils  visited 
Dhanwantari  asked  them  on  what  he  «bouM  first  learn 
they  answered,  on  surgery,  on  the  P^^i^^P^^  f ^^^J™^; 
there  were  no  diseases  among  the  gods  and  xvonjxasje 
the  firlt  Siuries  which  had  required  treatment.  Bes.d, 
they  fa  d   tbe  practice  of  surgery  is  more  respected 
afford  nl  mtnediate  relief  and  is  connected  with  the  p« 
£  of  medicine;  although  the  latter  has  no  connecti 

"^K7w.lson  was  of  opinion  that  tl^e  Arab^- 
the  8th  century  followed  the  hmdu  ^ojj^  "^t^^ 
pv!n  more  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  Charaka  a 
sTsruTa  and, a  treatise  on  Nosolo^ry  (Nidana)  were  s  ndl 
Susiuta  ana  a  ^^^^^  .^  ^j^^^^^ 

7?3)  fitter  S  oi^ginals  or  from  Persian  translations^ 
TL  veiV  ancient  books  named  below  are  arran 
according  to  their  supposed  eras  : 
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hharaka,  and  Agni  Besa,  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  by 
rraka. 

hhanwantari  and  Susruta,  on  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
JSasruta. 

nnpadlianaBa,  on  Surgery, 
ourabhra,  on  Surgery, 
hhila  Tatitra,  by  Bhila,  on  Medicine,  lost. 
latukarua  Tantra,  by  Jatukarna,  on  Medicine,  lost, 
aarasara  Sangita,  by  Para^ara,  on  Medicine,  lost. 
hhe  above,  as  also  the  Atri  SangiU  by  Atreya  and  the 
ppari  Tantra  by  Karpari  (lost),  are  mentioned  in  the 
ent  Mahabharaf^a. 

iarita  Sangita,  by  Harita,  on  Medicine. 

'ihagavata,  on  Medicine. 

ihava  Prakasa,  by  TJbbatta,  on  Medicine. 

odrananda,  on  Medicine. 

Takradatta,  on  Medicine, 
rrachara  ratna  bali,  on  Medicine, 
iiranga  dhara,  on  Medicine, 
njanir  ghanta,  on  Materia  Medica. 

lakradatfa,  on  Materia  Medica. 

-abya  guna,  a  Commentary  on  Ohakradatta. 

iadhaba  Nidana,  on  Nosology. 

mgaja  Eatnabab',  on  Pharmacy. 

lisa  Ratnakar,  on  Metallic  preparations. 

lisendra  Ciiintamani,  do. 

isendra  Kalpa  Drumi,  do. 
ladhumati,  on  Medicine. 

-le  writings  of  the  hindua  show  that  at  an  early  period 
■.leir  speculations  their  philosophers  reduced  the  mate- 
vorld  to  five  elementary  principles  and  primary  Quali- 
fy the  agency  of  which  they  explained  the  appearance, 
'osition  and  condition  of  the  world  and  the  structure 
:nnctions  of  ihe  animal  body.  The  five  elements  were 
..water,  air,  fire  and  ether,  which  they  believed  to  be 
uned  m  every  sort  of  food  and  to  enter  into  the  com- 
ion  of  all  hving  bodies.  They  put  forward  the  physio- 
al  doctrine  that  air,  bile,  and  phlegm  are  the  three 
orts  of  the  .system ;  that  without  these  three  humours 
ttie  blood  the  individual  could  not  exist,  and  if  de- 
7a  u  !f  ^  ^''''^'^  resulted.  Pathology  was  ex. 
ea  by  the  hindus  on  the  same  principle  as  their  phy. 


-j^2  PYTHAQOKAS. 

siolofTY.    Nature,  they  believed,  is  liable  to  occasioti. 
kreg^^arities,  hom  the  impurities  ,n,  and  the  imperfec 
l^anrer  in  wbich,  the  elements  and  qnaht.es  are 
Sgether.    The  harmony  of  the  humours  of  the  body,  J 
tbfy  considered  is  liable  to  derangement,  and  tha^ 
one  time  disease  arises  from  a  relative  mcrease  of  onej 
Xe  of  the  principal  humours,  at  another  time  froBj 
Tminution  of  them     Holding  these  views  the  ind.cat.| 
o    treaLent  are  to  promote  the  just  balance  of  the  J 
^ents  and  humours  by  a  judicious  choice  of  absent  a 
by  Bucb  means  as  assist  the  vita  principle  m  the  comp 
tion  of  the  assimilation,  and  if  necessary  ejecting  t 
cor^-up  ed  humours  from  the  body  by  emetics,  purgative 
nr  bloodletting.    This  doctrine  of  the  humoural  patholo 
l«n.rat  one  Hme  to  have  been  believed  over  a  great  p«  - 
ofTh^  globe    nd' led  to  the  most  perni^^ious  preventa  ^ 
^eans  being  followed,  and  among  the  hindus  and  throug 
Sit  Asia  it  is  still  as  generally  believed  and  acted  on  as 

-i:Sr^^l^sS;Xtrine  was  that  ^1  aiUn^ts^r^i 

themselves  ^nto  tl.e  ^^^/^  /  «  eal,  tt  la^ 
asthenic  disease,  the  loimer  oeii  g        „_^„pnies  of  wbi 

asthenic  atatB  j,        ^S,  son  <>f  MnesarcJ 

to  „s,n».^h.  t,,i,  of  Pt»,  ^f^; 

doubtful.    Bot  be  ^as  '^^^'S^  t^enlj 
tUirt,  ye«s  .n  Sjm  Pbceniee      OT^,^  ^  „ 
„tUt°i.S  p™s.^of  Egypt  ana^t^^^^^^^ 
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Via.    HeracHtns  and  all  authority  bear  testimony  tLafc 
thagoraa  was  a  man  of  extensive  research  and  acquired 
(ruction.    He  was  amongst  the  first  to  travel  in  the  East, 
owed  byAnaxarchus  and  Pyrrho,  and  by  Thales,  Crates 
1  Eudoxus  into  Egypt;  Pliny  says  "  certe,  Pythagoras, 
ipidocles,  Democritus,  Plato,  ad  hanc  discendam  navigare 
iliis  verius  quam  peregrinationibus  susceptis."  His 
3ck  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  words 
-5  orbudd'ha,  ayopeva^  to  expound, and  Prinsep,  Colebrook 
i  Pococke  believe  that  he  w»s  a  disciple  of  Sakya,  the 
.dd'ha,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary  and  of  whom  he 
53  an  ardent  apostle.    Shortly  after  his  return  to  Samos 
1  visited  Crete  and  Sparta,  but  finally  settled  at  Crotona 
ithe  south  of  Italy  where  he  opened  a  school  which  has 
'in  called  the  Italian  or  Doric.    At  one  time  there  were 
eee  hundred  students  in  it,  forming  a  school  of  philo- 
ilhy,  a  religions  brotherhood  and  a  political  association, 
iich  continued  to  flourish  to  near  the  close  of  his  life,  but 
j5  then  broken  np  during  a  civil  commotion.    He  himself 
il  to  the  Locrians,  then  to  Metapontum,  and  then  for 
age  to  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
•80,  in  want.    The  ethics  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  of 
loftiest  and  most  spiritual  character.    He  was  amongst 
first  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  investigated  the 
ucture  and  functions  of  the  animal  body,  and  his  fol- 
ders, Democritus  and  Heraclitus,  appear  to  have  added 
isiderably  to  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  the  prac- 
!  of  medicine.    They  were  amongst  the  most  illustrious 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  their  contemporary  Herodicus 
tt  introduced  the  practice  of  gymnastic  exercises  which 
srwards  formed  so  large  a  part  of  medical  treatment, 
mocritus  paid  atfention  to  comparative  anatomy,  and  is 
'posed  to  have  dissected  the  human  body,  and  Hippo- 
fes  was  the  pupil  of  Heraclitus  and  Herodicus.  Several 
'he  philosophical  views  of  Pythagoras  seem  to  have  been 
•  t  enunciated  by  him.    His  theory,  however,  of  the  five 
■3ients,_  fire,  air,  water,  earth  and  ether,  is  that  of  the 
_ient  hindu  philosophers  still  current  amongst  the  people 
[ndia,  the  budd'hists  of  Burmah,  and  people  of  China  of 
present  day.    He  entertained  a  numerical  theory :  he 
leved  m  the  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souls, 
ach  he  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  from  the  priests  of 
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E.'YPt  or  from  tlie  gymnosopbists  or  bndd'bists  of  Indi»» 
a  doctriae  in  which  the  hindus  and  budd'hists  still  belieTOjir 
and  he  held  the  eating  of  animal  food  to  be  unlawful.  V 
)aad  married  a  lady  at  Grotona  and  had  two  sons,  ielang, 
and  Mnesarchus,  who  were  his  scholars  and  successors,  al8 
two  daughters,  Damo  and  Myia.    After  the  breaking  up  0} 
the  school  at  Grotona  and  the  dispersion  of  the  inmates 
Lysis  and  Archippus  collected  the  doctrmes  of  their  master 
in  a  systematic  treatise ;  but  the  books  were  still  kept  secretl 
and  Plato  had  to  purchase  from  Philolaus  a  writing  0 
Pythagoras,  and  receiyed  from  Archytas  his  commentaries 
on  the  verses  and  treatises  of  his  master. 

B  G  500  P  Agastyer,  is  celebrated  as  a  philosopher  anc 

physician  who  labored  among  the  Tamil  race      the  sout  , 
of  India.    Little  is  known  regarding  him,  but  he  is  alleget 
to  haye  introduced  the  literature  and  religion  and  scenc^ 
of  the  northern  hindus  among  the  Tamil  people.    Hjs  er 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  oOO  ±i  • 
C     PiofesBor  Wilson  says  he  is  named   n  the  Ramayana 
His  writings  are  all  in  verse  in  the  Tamd  language,  and  h  , 
S  believed  to  have  written  the  many  esteemed  books,  phij, 
losophical  and  medical,  as  under  :— 

stanzas.  j-  • 

VydiaYagadum..  1,500  on  Medicme. 
KandaPuranara..  1,000-on  Ancient  Histoiy. 

'''°;rm  3.367  on  Moral  Philosophy. 

landiu   200  Eeli-^iousEitesot  the  Hindus. 

Sha  A^idi.::::    'So^gTc,  Enchantment  ;  Education  , 

Youth. 

p.rnul   10,000  on  all  Diseases ;  on  Regimen. 

?urnnaNui       .     200  Exorcism  ;  Forms  of  Prayer 
la  raSam...    216  Materia  Med.ca,.  Eegimen,  Devotio 

Initiation  ot  disciples.  . 
■K-sirma  Kandan  300  on  Diseases,  the  result  of  sin  and  crini 
ISyfr  Yydia  150  on  Purihcation ;  Sanctification ;  on  ( 
Agastyer      yu  ^  Poisons  and  their  preparations. 

205  on  Medicine,  on  Chemistry. 

"    Yacradam      48  on  the  cure  of  Gonorrhoea. 

"    ^  °  16  on  Head  diseases  &  treatment. 

KaH'^-chianam...    200  on  Theology. 

ivaii„  „uia^  Leprosy  and  the  cure. 

"I     ITTT..   Vvr^in  1  200  on  Botany,  Materia  Medica. 
Agastyer   Vj  dia  .l.gUU  0^  ^^^^^  fjiseases.with  many  Formul 

300  ou  Pharmacy. 
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Tie  is  regfirded  by  the  modern  Tamil  race  as  a  maTia  rishi, 
o-reat  saiufc.    It  is  possible  that;  some  of  the  books  of 
lir  h  he  is  DOW  the  reputed  author  have  been  written  by 
,  followers,  bat  of  this,  all  is  surmise. 
B.  C.  500—428  ?    Anaxagoras  was  bom  at  Clazo- 
:nn3,  one  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Ionia,  three  years  before 
e  death  of  Pythagoras  and  ten  years  before  the  battle  of 
■arathon.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Auaximenes,  and  from  his 
'?th  to  his  50th  year  resided  at  Athens,  where  Pericles, 
uaripides,  Socrates  and  Archelaus,  and  some  say  Democri- 
?s,  were  amongst  his  hearers.    On  a  charge  of  impiety,  ha 
us  expelled  from  Athens  B.  0.  431,  when  Socrates  was  37 
nars  old,  and  went  to  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont,  whera 
Iter  a  short  residence  of  three  years  he  died  B.  0.  428, 
r;^3d  72.    He  wrote  a  book  on  Nature  and  explained  the 
■jcessity  of  separating  mind  (vouj)  from  matter.  Ha 
Uopted  the  theory  that  all  bodies  are  formed  of  atoms  of 
;e  same  nature,  put  in  motion  by  vovs  or  Intelligence, 
eefore  him  Anaximander  (B.  0.  610—546)  son  of  Prax- 
ides,  a  disciple  of  Thales,  born  afc  Miletus,  had  adopted 
ite  theory  of  an  original  indestructable  matter  from  which 
11  emanates  and  all  returns;  and  Anaximenes,  likewise  a 
iitive  of  Miletus  (B.  0.  556  ?)  had  taught  that  the  air  ia 
m  indefinite,  divine,  perpetually  active,  first  principle  of 
II  things. 

B.  C.  468  -399  ?    SocrateS,  a  philosopher  of  Greece, 
'hose  name,  as  Sokrat,  is  familiar  to  the  muhammadans  of 
-sia.    He  was  born  at  Athens  B.  G.  468.    His  father  was 
sculptor  and  his  mother  a  midwife.    He  served  bravely 
'!  a  soldier  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  and,  at  the  siege  of 
iotidaea  B.  0.  432,  he  saved  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  and  at 
ae  disastrous  battle  of  Delium  B.  0.  424,  that  of  Xenophon, 
:iother  of  his  pupils,  his  own  life  being  saved  by  Alcibi- 
ies.    He  had  several  disciples  who  attained  eminence,  the 
lost  famous  amongst  whom  were  Plato,  Xenophon  and 
.Icibiades.    He  does  not  seem  to  have  committed  any  of 
■is  views  to  writing,  but  Plato  digested  his  discourses  ia 
le  form  of  philosophical  conversations,  making,  however, 
)  many  improvements  that  Socrates  one  day  hearing  Plato 
speat  his  Lysia  exclaimed  "  Ye  gods !  how  many  fine 
laings  has  this  young  man  made  me  say  which  I  never 
laagined !"     The  authorities  for  his  doctrines  are  the 
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Memorabilia'and  the  Apology  of  Socrates  by  Xenopbon,  tbejf 
Dialogues  of  Plato  and  tbe  strictures  of  Aristotle.    Wheu  ; 
far  advanced  in  years,  Socrates  was  accused  of  treasonable 
schemes  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  poisot  •;  : 
of  hemlock  juice.    The  solemn  celebration  of  the  Deliai  p 
festival  of  Theora  delayed  for  a  month  the  carrying  out  o 
the  sentence,  and  during  the  interval  he  wan  often  urged  fcc  ,5? 
escape,  but  be  refused  saying,  "  where  am  I  to  go  to  avoic  f:[ 
death?"    At  the  close  of  the  festival,  B.  0.  399,  surround 
ed  by  bis  friends,  he  poured  from  tbe  poison  cup  a  libatioi 
to  the  gods,  then  drank  off  tbe  contents  with  perfect  com 
posure.    He  walked  abont  the  room  for  a  while,  and  wlier 
unable  to  do  so  longer,  he  lay  down  on  a  couch  atid  befon 
bis  heart  ceased  to  beat  exclaimed  "  My  friends  we  owe  s 
cock  (tlie  emblem  of  life  among  the  Greeks)  to  ^sculapius.' 
After  he  bad  said  these  words,  he  covered  himself  with  hii 
cloak  and  expired.     His  person  and  appearance  wen 
nngainly.    Plato  his  pupil  says  he  had  the  bead  of  J 
Silenus,  but  mental  grace  ennobled  him  and  attracted  th( 
virtuous.    He  was  unfortunate  in  his  wife  Xantippe  whc 
was  a  woman  of  a  violent  unruly  temper. 

Socrates  was  eminent  amongst  Ibe  ancient  Greeks,  th(  r 
ablest  race  of  whom  history  bears  record,  and  of  tbe  sub  . 
races  that  of  Attica  was  the  ablest.  In  the  space  of  tb( 
one  century  between  B.  0.  530  and  430,  Athens  producec 
five  illustrious  statesmen  and  commanders,  Themistocles 
Miltiades,  Aristeides,  Cimon  son  of  Miltiades,  and  Pericle! 
son  of  Xanthippus,  the  victor  at  Mycale  ;  four  literary  anc 
scientific  men,  Thucydides,  Socrates,  Xenopbon,  and  Plato 
four  poets,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes 
and  the  sculptor  Phidias  ;  and  the  2,300  years  that  bav( 
elapsed  since  Socrates  and  Phidias  passed  away,  have  not 
produced  their  equals. 

B.  0.  460—357?  DemOCl'itUS,  a  philosopher  o 
Greece,  was  born  B.  0.  460  either  at.  Abdera  in  Thrace  01 
at  Miletus  in  Ionia,  and  died  B.  0.  357  at  the  advancec 
acre  of  104.  He  was  a  great  traveller  and  continued  jour 
neyin.r  fill  84  years  of  age,  travelling  into  Egypt,  Ethiopia 
Persia",  Babylouia,dwelling,  also,  with  the  gymnosophi-sts  11 
India,  and  learning  from  their  priests,  geometricians,  phy- 
sicians and  magi.  He  is  also  snid  to  have  studied  astrologj 
and  theology  under  the  magi  whom  Xerxes  had  left  behindj 
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ee  la  described  as  liaving  written  on  tbe  nature  of  man, 
11  pestilential  diseases,  on  prognostics,  on  diet,  on  tbe 
r.nses  of  disease,  on  seeds,  trees,  fruits,  and  animals ;  on 
libics,  physics,  matbematics,  general  literature  and  arts, 
eemocritns  and  Heraclitus  were  amongst  tbe  most  illus- 
;ions  followers  of  Pytbagoras,  but  tbey  became  famous 
i,ther  from  tbe  ingenuity  witb  wbich  tbey  supported  tbeir 
urticnlar  bypotbeses  tban  from  the  additions  tbey  made 

actual  knowledge.  Democritua  paid  attention  to  the 
r.ady  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
ir.at  he  even  ventured  on  the  dissection  of  tbe  human  body, 
ee  is  said  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Hippocrates. 
IB.  0.  460—361  ?  Hippocrates  is  known  to  tlie 
imbammadans  of  Asia  by  tbe  name  of  Bnkrat.  He  was 
'orn  at  Cos,  B.  0.  460,  son  of  Heraclides  and  Pbtenarete, 
'  tbe  Asclepiadee  family,  members  of  which  for  nearly  three 
nndred  years  followed  tbe  medical  profession  and  mo- 
Mced  seven  celebrated  physicians  who  are  supposed  to'  be 
:e  authors  of  many  of  the  treatises  that  are  usually  attri- 
uted  to  Hippocrates  alone.  It  is  to  the  Asclepiadje  that 
iie  science  of  medicine  is  indebted  for  a  separate  existence 

Europe.  Before  their  time  tbe  knowledge  of  medicine 
ms  confined  to  tbe  priesthood  who  kept  it  secret,  or  it  was 
iUowed  by  tbe  philosophers  as  a  scientific  pursuit.  He  is 
;puted  to  have  been  a  lineal  descendent,  in  the  ISth  de- 
fee,  from  ^sculapius,  but  o£  all  the  family,  Hippocrates 

the  most  famous  among  the  Greek  physicians,  and  is 
L'garded  as  the  founder  of  scientific  medicine.  He  is  stated 

have  been  the  pupil  of  Heraclitus  and  Herodicus,  and  he 
;  therefore  classed  among  the  followers  of  Pythagoras.  In 
^s  philosophical  views  he  was  a  Pythagorean,  and  of  the 
Viet  or  school  of  Heraclitus.  He  travelled  for  a  considera- 
'}e  time  throughout  Greece,  also  in  Scythia,  Colchis,  Asia 
.inor,  and,  perhaps,  Egypt,  and  over  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
■e  taught  that  the  body  is  composed  of  four  primary 
eraents,  fire,  water,  earth  and  air;  that  these  elements 
ariously  combined  produce  the  four  cardinal  humours,  and 
iese_  again  the  different  organs  of  tbe  body.  These 
octrines  are  principally  developed  in  a  treatise  "  On  the 
lature  of  Mm,"  and  it  is  to  him  that  Galen  attributes  the 
fithorship  of  this  theory  which  was  afterwards  more  widely 
i.ade  known  by  the  genius  of  Plato.   At  his  time,  the  dis 
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tinction  between  Surp^ery  and  Medicine  had  not  been  made, 
but  amongst  the  works  attributed  to  him  are  treatises  on 
fractures,  on  wounds  of  the  head    and   on  ulcers  His 
knowledge  of  anatomy  was  little  if  at  all  superior  to  that 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  knowledge  of  true  phys.ology 
and  of  the  functional  action  of  the  organs  of  the  body  dur- 
3u-  health  and  disease  was  extremely  limited,  but  in  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  observed  the  symptoms  of  disease 
and  in  the  fidelity  of  his  descriptions  he  has  rarely,  ,f 
ever,  been  surpassed.    It  is  upon  these  grounds  that  he 
ha.  ustly  obtained  the  title  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  and 
ti  Ut  all  times  continue  to  command  for  him  the  respect 
of  medical  men.  By  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  and 
Arabifn  phyTicIans,'his  writings  were  held  in  the  highes 
esteem,  and  have  been  translated  into  Arabic  and  al  tl,( 
lanSSges  of  Europe  ;  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  Plato, 
Sus  and  Pliny  speak  of  Hippocrates  with  great  respect  i.i 
^^iolZ  Sh  L  almost  enthusiastic  admiration.    In  hu 
treatment  of  disease,  he  acted  on  the  great  and  fnndamen-  . 
tl  t™th  that  in  medicine,  probably  even  more  than  in  any  . 
other  science,  the  basis  of  all  true  knowledge  is  the  accu  u 
rate  Ob  evvation  of  actual  phenomena,  and  the  corred.. 
gteralJation  of  these  phenomena,  is       sole  found^^^^^^  « 
nil  our  reasoning.  He  accurately  described  the  leading  tea.  su 
tures  of  S^^^^^^  and  introduced  the  inductive  plan  o: 
observing  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  deducing  cone  u.  „ 
sions  from  them.     Hence  his  descriptions  of  particnla,  , 
Sses  after  all  the  revolutions  of  centuries,  customs  anc  , 
babS  are  still  found  to  be   correct  representations  o, 
ia^ure'  while  his  indications  of  cure  and  the  treatmen'  , 
dedved  lom  them  are  generally  rational  and  Practical     I  , 
t  Hippocrates  who  introduced  the  P-«»-„« J^"-"-;];^ 
individual  cases  of  disease,  and  he        the  first  to  deduc. 
the  indications  of  cure  from  his  observations  of  Proper 
lipVof  remedies.    His  system  has  never  received  a  name 
bu  numerous  as  have  been  the  systems  that  have  been  ijro 
■ected  sTce,  mankind  has  always  returned  to  his  J^inc  ph 

diseases.    It  is  in  nis  ^nwuga  oTJetpnce  of  t 

observed  of  physiology ;  he  supposed  the  ^^^^e^e  o  » 
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aeriufcendingand  directing  its  motions,  and  lie  conceived 
aer  and  subordinate  powers  (Suvo/iu)  which  ave  more 
tticnlarly  concerned  in  the  various  functions  of  the  body, 
ee  of  the  leading  pathological  doctrines  of  Hippocrates, 
?j  that  the  fluids  are  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  a  doc- 
;ae  which,  tinder  the  denomination  of  the  hnmoural 
liiology,  became,  in  Europe,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  all 
t±s  and  of  all  theorists  until  the  commencement  of  the 
vh  century.  The  body  was  supposed  to  consist  of  four 
ments,  fire,  water,  earth  and  air,  combined  in  difTerent 
rportions  in  different  individuals,  so  as  to  produce  an 
;^inal  difference  in  the  constitutions  of  the  body,  giving 
!!  to  the  four  temperaments.  The  combinations  of  the 
rr  elements  with  the  four  states  or  qualities  with  which 
ry  are  affected,  of  beat,  cold,  moist  and  dry,  gave  rise  to 
tfour  fluids  or  humoui's  of  the  body,— blood,  phlegm, 
'1  and  black  bile,  which  originally  tended  to  produce  the 
rr  temperaments  and  which  in  their  turn  contributed  to 
(excess  or  defect  of  each  of  the  humours. 
Unother  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Hippocrates 
ihat  of  crises,  or  the  natural  tendency  of  diseases  to  a 
ee  at  certain  stated  periods  depending  on  a  natural  train 
actions,  which,  when  proceeding  in  their  due  course, 
uinate  in  the  removal  of  the  morbid  action.  These 
-posed  crises  were,  for  the  most  part,  evacuations  of 
lious  kinds,  especially  by  the  bowels  or  the  skin,  and 
cce  the  regulation  of  these  evacuations  led  to  his  most 
wortant  indications  and  became  a  main  part  of  his  prac- 
He  believed  therefore  in  critical  evacuations  and 
ical  days.  In  his  treatment  of  the  sick  he  paid  great 
ijntion  to  suitable  regimen,  particularly  urging  the 
'  sssity  of  careful  dieting  in  acute  disease.  He  mentioned 
It  auscultation  would  distinguish  between  pus  and  serum 
the  chest,  and  2,200  years  afterwards  Laennec  quoted 
1 1  observation. 

;Ie  was  not  aware  of  the  indications  to  be  drawn  from 
1  pulse.  He  employed  purgatives  largely  ;  he  prescribed 
ireticsand  sndorifics;  he  drew  blood  both  by  the  lancet 
.  the  scarifiator;  he  administered  injections,  inserted 
•les,  applied  ointments,  plasters  and  linaments,  and 
■xihed  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  air.  Most 
ithe  articles  of  bis  Materia  Medica  were  of  vegetable 
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origin.    He  was  sldlfal  in  prognosis.    While  there  are  fe  , 
peraons  of  any  age  or  nature  who  attained  to  greater  dis 
tinction  among  their  contemporaries  or  whose  memory  ha 
been  more  cherished  by  posterity,  there  has  perhaps  been  n 
one  whose  fame  was  more  merited  or  established  upon  afirme 
foundation.    The  essays  attributed  to  him  are  72  in  nnm 
ber,  but  only  15  or  20  are  supposed  to  be  genuine.  Th 
most  esteemed  are  the  essays  on  Air,  Water  and  Locality 
on  Proo-nosis;  on  Wounds  of  the  head;  and  on  Diet  i 
acute  diseases.  Herophilus,  Asclepiades,  Rafus  Ephesianni  ^. 
Celsus,  Galen  and   others   wrote'  commentaries  on  h' 
writings,  but  those  by  Galen  still  extant  are  De  natni 
hominis ;  De  salubri  victus  ratione  ;  De  ratione  victusi  ^  : 
morbis  acutis;  De  acre,  aquis  et  locis ;  De  fracturis ;  I  ' 
articulia  ;  De  oEBcini  medici ;  De  alimento ;  De  Humonbus 
Prssnotiones ;  Prsedictiones ;  Aphorismi;  De  morbis  vu^  - 
ribus.    The  most  ancient  commentator  was  Herophilu! 
bat  the  most  ancient  commentary  extant  is  De  articuj  ~ 
by  Apollonius  Citiensis.    A  complete  edition  of  his  wori 
was  published  in  Germany. 

The  people  of  Athens  conferred  on  Hippocrates  gre 
honors  and  decreed  a  public  maintenance  for  bim  and  I' 
family      He  is  said  to  have  died  at  a  very  advanced  a]  ^• 
(99  ?)  at  Larissa  in  Thesealy.    The  improvements  wbn 
he  made  were  so  considcable  that  for  many  centuri( 
hia  successors  appear  to  have  been  content  to  follow  hi  ^» 
"  in  reverential  imitation.    It  is  said  that  while  giving  vain 
ble  assistance  during  the  plague  of  Athens,  B.  0.  4oU,  wi 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  were  also  afflicted,  Artaxerx 
Longimanus  invited  Hippocrates  to  his  court,  but  that 
declined  to  leave  his  countrymen  in  their  trouble.  Neith 
the  invitation  nor  the  reply  have  come  down  to  us,  b 
the  tradition  is  sufficient  to  show  the  high  estimation 
which  the  Greek  physicians  were  then  held,    ihe  dt 
trine  of  Hippocrates  was  blended  by  his  immediate  st 
cessors  with  the  platonio  philosophy  from  which  a,rose  t 
Bvstem  of  the  dogmatics  founded  by  his  sons  Ihessal 
and  Draco  and  his  son-in-law  Polybius,  the  most  renown 
of  hia  followers.   The  medical  school  of  the  Dogmatics  h^ 
that  disease  could  only  be  securely  treated  on  a  knowled 
of  the  healthy  structure  and  action  of  * 
body,  and  of  the  influence  of  remedies  and  the  effects 
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eease  upon  it.  These  views  were  opposed  by  the  Empi- 
<5  who  maintained  that  such  knowledge  was  not  only  un- 
iiessary  but  unattainable,  and  that  simple  experience 
I  mid  be  the  only  guide  to  practice.  In  Alexandria  B.  C. 
.i3,  medicine  had  degenerated  into  mere  dialecticts  and 
)ik  learning.  The  dogmatic  school  was  followed  by  the 
[pirio  school  (B.  0.  286,)  then  by  the  methodic  schooi 
..  C.  100)  subsequently  by  the  pneumatic  school  (B.  0. 

I  and  at  length  by  the  Eclectic  school  (A.  D.  81)  which 
kk  from  all  the  others.    Galen's  views  then  assumed  great 

II  minence,  until  the  time  of  Avicenna  who  for  a  period  was 
imed  superior  to  Galen.    "Western  Medicine  begins  with 

establishment  of  the  medical  school  at  Salerno,  perhaps 
j3tiiig  since  the  9th  century,  but  well  established  in  1147 
11  12o8,  where  medicine  was  taught  according  to  the 
naciples  of  the  Greeks.    The  fail  of  the  Galenic  school 
53  completed  in  the  16th  century  (1526)  by  the  chemico- 
xjsophical  system  of  Theophrastus  Paracelsus. 
33.  0.  460—  ?    Acron,  a  physician  of  Sicily,  whom 
Day  regards  as  the  founder  of  the  Empiric  sect.    He  was 
5r  to  or  a  contemporary  of  Hippocrates. 
5J.  0.  429—347  ?    PlatO,  an  illustrious  philosopher  of 
3ece,   called  Platon  by  the  Greeks    and   Iflatan  by 
ihammadan  writers.    He  was  born  at  Athens  in  the 
aath  of  May,  B.  C.  429.    His  father  Ariston  was  a  des- 
idant  of  Codrus;  his  mother  Perictione  a  descendant  of 
on.    His  first  teacher  was  Dionysius  the  Grammarian  : 
ssubseqnently  received  instructions  in  gymnastic  exer- 
ts from  Ariston  the  Argive  wrestler,  who  gave  him  the 
;.ie  of  Plato  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  his  forehead. 
■  eight  years  from  the  age  of  20,  he  studied  under 
•rates,  a  great  part  of  whose  discourses  he  committed  to 
ting,  but  Euclid,  Metellus,  Draco  and  Damon  are  also 
aed  as  his  teachers  at  various  times.    On  the  death  of 
'•rates  he  travelled  to  Gyrene,  where  he  studied  geometry 
other  branches  of  mathematics.    He  then  took  up  his 
tlence  for  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  obtaining  information 
n  the  priests,  but  afterwards  dwelt  at  Tarentum  in  Italy. 
.  visited  Italy  to  study  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  Mount 
^a,  and  on  his  return  to  Athens  he  settled  and  taoght  iu 
neighbourhood  at  a  place  called  the  Academy,  from 
icU  his  school  was  styled  the  Academic.    On  the  invitai 
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tion  of  the  elder  Dionysius  he  went  to  his  court,  but  ht 
free  discourse  offended  the  tyrant  who  is  said  to  hav 
ordered  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.    His  purchaser  wa 
Anniceres  a  native  of  Cyrene,  who  freed  him,  and  h  ^ 
returned  to  Athens.    Thouo;h  he  had  had  araple  warnin 
from  the  elder  tyrant  who  died  B.  C.  368,  he  is  said  to  hav 
revisited  Sicily  on  the  invitation  of  the  youn<?er  Dionysin 
whose  conduct,  however,  was  such  as  to  compel  Plato  agai 
to  return  to  Atliens  where  he  taught,  and  at  the  age  ot  »  ,. 
he  died  at  Ceramicus.    Aristotle  was  for  many  years  a  pup 
of  Plato,  but  their  teaching  was  very  widely  diiierent  _i  ^ ; 
mode    The  works  of  Plato  that  have  come  to  hand,  consi 
of  along  series  of  dialogues,  the  chief  interlocutor  bem  ^ 
Socrates.    His  dialogues  are  dialectical,  ethical  and  phys 
cal.    Ethics  were  then  associated  with  politics.  In  physic 
he  observes  that  fire,  water,  air  and  earth  must  natural 
be  in  the  composition  of  all  bodies.    The  philosophy  _ 
Plato  is  sublime,  his  morality  pure,  and  his  views  ,  ot  t  ^ 
divine   being  and  of  a  future  state  clear.     His  boo  ^ 
have  been  printed  in  the  original  Greek  and  translatio  J. 
made  of  them  into  English,  French  ^nd  German, 
subjects  of  the  dialogues  were  elementary,  the  apphcatn  , 
of  principles,  and  the  union  of  theory  and  practice.    Ne itb  ■ 
Plato  nor  Aristotle  composed  any  treatises  on  medici  ■ 
strictly  so  called,  but  they  make  frequent  aUiisions  o  it  • 
various  parts  of  their  writings     Plato  m  l^'^  dialog 
Btyled  Tim^usand  in  his  treatise  De  Repubhca,  enteia  n  ^ 
various  physiological  discussions  respecting  the  functio  - 
If    he  boV,  and^he  supposed  effect  of  their  derangeme 
in  producing  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  system,  and  h 
offered  various  incidental  observations  on     -  P-ctf 
his  contemporaries,  but  it  does  not  ^PP^^^' ^'^^^^^'j^^;;, 
theory  or  the  practice  of  medicme  received  any  impio^ 
ment  from  this  philosopher.  ^„;ff^n  Po 

B.  0.  450  ?  PolybiUS,  or  as  sometimes  ^"tt^n  Fo 
buf  a  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  l>ved  ab^ 
?1  e'middb  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C    in  tbe  o  C 

He  assisted  Thessalas  and  Draco,  the  «^fl!^P°°^^; 
in  establishin<r  the  ancient  Dogmatici  school  or  H  ppocra 
as  it  waa  sometimes  called  after  Hippocrates,  whose  d 
?  in  sTclaimed  to  hold,  also  called  Ration^^^^^^^^^  becau« 
professed  to  set  out  with  certain  theoretical  pnncip 
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coh  were  derived  from  the  generalization  of  facts  and 
■ervations,  and  to  make  these  principles  the  basis  of 
;btice.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  seve- 
oof  the  works  usually  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  amongst 
;Brs  Peri  gones  ;  Peri  phusios  paidiou ;  Peri  diaites  ugiei- 
;;  Peri  pathon,  and  Peri  ton  entos  pathon,  and  some 
n.i  have  attributed  to  him  Peri  phusios  anthropou.  Celsus 

Galen  both  mention  him. 
!.!.  C.  440 — 370  ?  Ctesias,  son  of  Ctesiochus,  was  a 
eek  physician  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  5th 
ttary  B.  0.  He  belonged  to  an  Asclepiad  house  at 
cdos.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Xenophon  and  Hero- 
ns. He  took  service  with  the  Greek  mercenaries  who 
iced  Cyrus,  son  of  Darius  H,  in  his  expedition  against  hia 
tther  Artaxerxes  Muemon  by  whorrf  he  was  taken  pri- 
esr  at  the  battle  of  Cynaxa  B.  C.  401,  forty  miles  from 
nylon.  He  remained  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
iia  for  seventeen  years.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Persia 
iLch  he  brought  down  to  398  B.  C,  also  a  history  of 
iia,  a  treatise  on  Mountains  ;  a  description  of  Sea  Coasts, 
oDok  on  the  revenues  of  Asia,  and  one  on  Medicine. 
53.  0.  384—322  ?  AriStOtle,  the  Aristoteles  of  the 
eeks  and  the  Aristoun  of  the  Arabs,  one  of  the  ablest  men 

cience  and  philosophy.  He  was  the  son  of  Nichomachus, 
'sician  to  the  Macedonian  king  Amyntas  II,  grandfather 
\llexander  the  Great,  and  was  author  of  some  medical  and 
■Eiitific  treatises  since  lost.  Aristotle  was  born  at  Sta- 
la  in  Macedonia  B,  C.  384.  Both  his  parents,  Nichoma- 
:is  and  Phcestis,  died  while  he  was  young.    They  were  of 

race  or  clan  of  the  Asclepiadse,  Nichomachus,  his  father, 
liming  descent  from  Machaou  son  of  j^Jsculapius.  He 
laTne  a  pupil  of  Plato  at  the  age  of  17  at  Athens  and  was 
led  by  Plato  the  intellect  of  his  school.    He  remained 

re  until  the  death  of  Plato  B.  C.  347.  On  this  event, 
•istotle  went  to  the  conrt  ofHermias,  at  Atarna  in  Mysia, 

i  subsequently  married  the  sister  of  that  prince;  he 

ote  an  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  the  marriage,  but 

was  stigmatised  for  it  by  all  writers  up  to  the  early 
itnries  of  this  era,  their  reasons  for  so  doing  being 
unintelligible  ;  possibly  when  he  saved  her  life  he 
'  i  adopted  her  as  a  daughter.    He  became  the  teacher 

Alexander  the  Great,  born  B.  C.  356.    Philip,  B.  C. 
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343,  is  said  to  have  invited  Aristotle  to  accept  the  ofBco 
of  tutor  in  the  following  letter:  "  King  Philip  of  Macedo| 
to  Aristotle  greeting ;— Know  that  a  son  has  been  born 
me.    I  tbank  the  gods  not  so  much  that  they  have  givi 
him  to  me,  as  that  they  have  permitted  hira  to  bo  born 
the  time  of  Aristotle.    I  hope  that  thou  wilt  form  him 
be  a  king  worthy  to  succeed  me,  and  to  rule  the  Macedi 
nians,"    On  Alexander  departing  for  Asia,  Aristotle  - 
turned  to  Athens  where  he  taught  and  wrote.    His  scli  ^ 
was  called  the  Peripatetic    The  greatest  of  his  works  w^ 
on  Natural  History,  but  hia  writings  comprised  treatise 
on  Medicine,  Generation,  Destruction,  Metaphysics,  Pliii«8 
sophy.  Ethics,  Rhetoric,  Poetry,  Physics,  Political,  Ecoii*^! 
mical  and  Mental  Science.    He  had  in  bis  youth  paid  paf"- 
ticular  attention  to  •anatomy  and  may  possibly  have  pvj 
tised  medicine.    He  was  the  first  writer  who  published  a 
regular  treatises  on  comparative  anatomy  and  physiolo?^ 
and  his  works  on  these  subjects  may  be  still  read  with  ■. 
much  interest,  after  all  the  additions  which  have  been  n.uda 
to  them  by  the  labours  of  the  moderns.  Later  in  hie  it  was 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  investigation  of  nature 
that  he  devoted  his  whole  time,  and  he  was  largely  aided  in 
his  researcbes  by  his  former  pupil  Alexander,  who  sent  him  ^ 
the  animals  of  the  various  countries  he  overran.    Aristotle  j 
beino-  accused  of  atheism,  left  Athens  with  his  pupils,  >uit 
he  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  disease  of  the  stomach  at 
Chalcis  B.  0.  322,  aged  63.    Some  said  he  took  pr.isoi] , 
voluntarily  on  being  summoned  to  appear  at  Athens  to  an- , 
swer  an  accusation  of  complicity  in  the  death  of  Alexander  . 
but  this  is  not  credited.    His  writings  were  very  voluinm- , 
ous,  but  few  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.    ihey  wer<  , 
partly  elaborate  works,  composed  in  a  strictly  scieniim 
manner;  and  partly  popular  treaUses,  written  with 
obiect  of  enlightening  the  public  as  to  his  own  views  tJi( 
Platonic  philosophy  being  at  that  time  so  widely  difl usee 
throuo-h  all  classes  that  it  was  deemed  almost  a  duty  for  ever] 
educated  man  to  be  a  follower  of  Plato,  and  the  philosophy  o 
Aristotle  differed  greatly  from  that  of  Plato.    The  latt«i 
gave  a  free  scope  to  his  imagination  and  by  his  doctrine  ol 
ideas,  independent  of  the  objects  which  they  represent 
opened  a  wide  door  to  the  dreams  of  mysticism.  • 
totle  was  a  close  and  strict  observer  of  both  mental  anc 
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jysical  phenomena,  avoiding  all  the  sedactions  of  the 
itoj,  and  following  a  severe,  methodical,  and  strictly  scien- 
ce course  of  inquiry,  founded  on  data  ascertained  by 
oerience.  Aristotle's  mode  of  reasoning  is  that  now 
oown  as  induction,  or  that  of  drawing  inferences  from  all 
li  available  particulars,  ascending  from  the  parts  to  the 
cole.  Plato's  mode,  that  of  deduction,  was  exactly  the 
Terse,  reasoning  from  the  whole  to  the  part.  The  induc- 
ee,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  the  Aristotelian  process,  is  that 
iioh  commends  itself  to  most  scientiOc  minds.  He  was 
!i  head  of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  and  is  sometimes  called 
II  Stagerite,  because  born  at  Stagira.  In  later  times, 
eerhoes  and  Avicenna  were  the  great  expositors  of  his 
ttera.  He  had  weak  health,  but  marvellous  industry,  was 
ttless,  and  taught  as  he  walked,  hence  the  name  of  the 
iipatetic  school.  He  was  vei-y  p:\rticalar  about  his  dress, 
as  wealthy.  His  grandson,  Nicomachus,  was  considered 
some  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Nicomachean 
iiics,  generally  attributed  to  Aristotle.  His  uncle's 
t,ndson,  (uncle's  daughter's  (Hero)  son)  Callisthenes,  the 
llosopher  who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
iSt,  was  an  imprudent  man,  wanting  in  tact,  but  otherwise 
ee. 

B.  C.  371  ?— 285.  TheOphrastUS  was  born  at 
^sus  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  B.  C.  371.  He  studied  at 
liens  under  Plato,  and  became  the  friend  of  Aristotle, 
93  gave  him  the  appellation  by  which  he  is  known,  his 
;3  name  being  Tyrtamas.  He  succeeded  Aristotle  in  the 
■t!dnm,  where  tiie  number  of  bis  pupils  at  one  time 
■coded  2,000.  He  combined  the  knowledge  and  pro- 
idity  of  Aristotle  with  the  fascinating  eloquence  of  Plato. 

wrote  on  Metaphysics,  on  Botany,  and  on  the  History 
FPlants ;  but  only  fragments  of  many  of  bis  works  have 
lie  down  to  us. 

U.  0.  323  P-283  ?    Heropllilus,  a  native  of  Chalce- 
..,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  physicians  of 
Alexandrian  School,  and  lived  in  the  rei^n  of  the  first 
lemy  of  Egypt  (B.  0.  323-283).    His  books  appear  to 
■e  been  very  voluminous,  but  the  only  remains  of  them 
extracts  made  by  Galen  and  Caslius  Aurelianus,  in 
i  ch,  however,  they  are  so  interwoven  with  those  of  his 
itemporary  Erasistratus,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
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Bay  wbat  portion  of  the  progress  made  in  their  time  ww  - 
owinc  to  tbo  labors  of  each.    The  chief  feature  relating  t( 
Herophilus  in  the  progress  of  medicine,  -was  his  commence 
incnt  of  the  study  of  anatomy  from  dissections  of  the  hu 
man  body,  and  he  is  said  to  have  dissected  700  subjects.  Hi 
was  an  accurate  anatomist,  also  a  good  botanist.    It  was  th( 
facilities  afforded  for  the  study  of  anatomy  that  gave  snc!  • 
distinction  to  Alexandria  as  a  school  of  Medicine.    Hero  - 
philus  and  Brasistratus  were  the  first  of  the  learned  mei 
in  E-rypt  to  dissect  the  human  body,  for  which  purpos  • 
the  bodies  of  criminals  were  allotted  to  them  by  the  Govern 
ment     By  their  labors  nearly  every  part  of  the  anatomy  c 
the  human  body  was  rendered  clearer,  and  many  very  im 
portant  discoveries  were  made.    They  determmed  that  th 
nerves  are  connected  with  the  brain.  Herophilus  discovere 
the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  the  chief  meeting  ot  th 
sinuses  into  which  the  veins  from  the  brain  pour  thai : 
blood,  is  still  called  the  Torcular  Herophili.    He  notice 
the  lacteals,  though  he  did  not  ascertain  their  uses,  and  1  ^ 
did  not  distinguish  the  nerves  from  the  tendons.    Hen  ^. 
Tjhilus  practised  Medicine  as  well  as  Surgery ;  and,  a(  i. 
Wording  to  Galen,  was  one  of  the  first  who  paid  vei  c 
minute  attention  to  the  varieties  of  the  pulse     He  seen  e 
to  have  founded  a  school,  which  was  known  by  his  nam  B 
and  Strabo  mentions  that  there  was  in  his  time  a  grei 
school  of  Herophilists  estabhshed  in  a  temple  betwec 
Laodicea  and  Carura  in  Phrygia.  ^ 
B  0  323—258?    ErasistratUS  had  been  the  put  r 
of  Chrysippus  of  Cnidos,  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Hipp 
cratic  School,  and  a  bold  innovator  m  medicine     He  hi 
also  had  Theophrastus  as  a  teacher.  His  birth-place  is  n 
Ascertained;  Cos,  Chios,  and  Julis,  have  al   been  na^^ 
Pliny  says  he  was  the  grandson  of  Aristotle  by  Fythy 
He  lived  for  a  time  at  the  Court  of  Scleucus  Nicator,  kn  . 
of  Syria,  where  ho  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  cause  , 
the  ill-health  of  Antiochus,  Nicator's  eldest  son ;  but  simil 
stories  arc  told  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Avicenna 
repaired  to  Alexandria,  where  he  practised  and  taught,  b 
gave  up  practice  in  his  old  ago  that  he  might  pursue 
Anatomical  studies  without  interniption     He  ^.-a;^  ^ 
B.  C.        and  seems  to  have  died  in  old  ago  nea  Moi 
Mycale  in  Ionia.     Ho  is  cue  of  the  most  cok-biat 
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j  afomista  and  physicians  of  antiquity.  He  wrote  several 
)orks  ou  anatomy,  practical  medicine,  and  pharmacy : 
rrliaps  no  one  of  the  ancient  physicians  did  more  to 
lOmote  anatomy  than  he  did.  He  appears  to  have  been 
-ry  near  discovering  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a 
Ibject  which,  with  the  heart,  the  brain,  and  the  stomach, 
reeived  much  attention  from  him,  and  he  satisfied 
mself  that  the  nerves  arose  from  the  brain.  He  was 
terse  to  bloodletting,  and  purgatives,  and  trusted  to 
ftt,  regimen,  fi-ictions,  bathing  and  exercise,  and  to  vege- 
.))Ie  drugs  of  a  simple  character.  He  believed  that  tho 
notions  were  perfect  by  a  pneuma  or  spiritual  substance, 
'3  disorder  of  which  caused  disease.  Erasistratus  advanc- 
I  medical  science  by  advancing  anatomy :  he  imbibed  from 
■  1  teacher  Chrysippus,  a  prejudice  against  bleeding  and 
uainsfc  active  remedies,  trusting  more  to  the  operation  of 
■it  or  to  the  natural  efforts  of  the  system.  Chrysippus  did 
it  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiades ;  he  did  not  allow 
eeding  in  any  case,  and  he  discountenanced  the  employ- 
mt  of  all  active  purgatives. 

IB.  0.  323  ?— 258  ?  Hierocles.  The  Greek  school  at 
t«xandria  was  advanced  by  the  anatomical  labours  of 
oerocles,  a  contemporary  of  Erasistratus. 

LB.  0.  323— B.  0.  51  ?    Ptolemy  or  PtolomEeus. 

1-  irteen  Graeco-Egyptian  kings  bearing  this  name,  reigned 
Egypt  from  the  death  of  Alexander  till  it  became  a 
:iman  province.    Under  their  patronage,  but  particularly 
oder  Ptolemy  Soter  and  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  all 
■3  sciences  were  largely  cultivated.    The  first  Ptolemy, 
10  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Greek  kings  in  Egypt, 
vied   the  Lagidjs,  was  the  son  of  Arsinoe,  a  beautiful 
iman  who  had  been  a  concubine  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
■n,  and  on  that  account,  Ptolemy  is  commonly  believed  to 
•ve  been  an  illegitimate  son  of  Philip.   Authors,  however, 
oge  that  he  was  the  son  of  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  igno- 
!  birth.    Ptolemy  certainly  enjoyed  a  high  distinction  at 
ilip's  court.    He  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  Alexander's 
tierals,  and  in  the  division  of  provinces  on  Alexander's 
lih,  B.  C.  323,  he  obtained  the  dominion  of  Egypt,  Lybia, 
d  part  of  Arabia,  to  which,  on  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  bo- 
ded Cojlo-Syria,  PhoBnicia,  Judea,  and   the  island  of 
'  prus.    H©  was  surnamed  Sotcr,  or  preserver,  by  the 
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Rhodians,  because  of  the  assistance  lie  had  given  then 
He  was  very  brave,  and  had  all  the  qualities  of  an  able  an 
judicious  general.  He  maintained  a  complete  toleration  i 
religion,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to  learning  an 
science.  He  invited  men  of  learning  from  Greece,  and  la: 
the  foundation  of  the  far-famed  school  of  learnmg  at  Ale: 
andria.    He  died  B.  0.  284.  ;. 

Ptolemy  H,  ironically  styled  Philadelphus  or  brothe  ' 
loving,  succeeded  bis  father,  B.  0.  283,  and  put  to  deai 
his  two  brothers.    He  followed  the  example  of  his  fathi  ^ 
in  the  encouragement  of  learning.    He  maintained  wit 
great    liberality    many    distinguished   philosophers   ai) ' , 
poets,  of  whom  the  most   celebrated  were  Theocntu  " 
Lycophron,  and  Callimachus.    He  established  the  publ 
library   which   had  probably    been    commenced  by   h  -  • 
father;  also  founded  a  Museum  in  the  palace,  for  tl 
promotion  of  learning  and  the  support  of  learned  me  j: 
attaching  to  it  botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  and  cause  •  ■ 
the  septuagint  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be  made.  I 
had  a  feeble  and  sickly  constitution,  but  great  ability  au  • 
enero-y.    He  cleared  Egypt  of  marauding  bands.    He  wi  • 
the  first  to  tame  African  elephants,  those  previously  m  ni  ■» 
having  been  invariably  imported  from  India.    He  founde  t<' 
the  city  of  Ptolemais  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  as  an  el  'J 
phant  training  stud.    He  recommenced  the  old  Egyptu  | 
enterprise  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal  and  sent  yoyag 
of  discovery  down  the  Red  Sea.    With  all  this  in  elhgen 
and  energy,  the  life  he  led  was  that  of  a  refined  voluptuar  : 
Ptolemy  III,  surnamed  Euergetes,  succeeded  his  fath  i 
B  0  247     On  his  return  from  the  Syrian  expeditio  s 
he  took  back,  from  Ecbatana  and  Susa,  all  the  monumen  : 
which  Cambyses  and  other  invaders  had  removed  fro 
Egypt.    He  was  murdered  by  his  son  B. 

The  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian  School  of  Philos  ^ 
phy  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Medicir 
In  the  times  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  his  son  Philadelphv 
Alexandria  was  the  intellectual  metropohs  of  the  worl 
The  kin.^'s  librarian  had  orders  to  buy  at  the  king  s  expen 
whatever  books  he  could  obtain.  A  bo^y  of  transcribe 
was  maintained  in  the  Museum,  who  made  cop.es  of  su 
books  as  could  not  be  purchased.  It  is  said  t  -t  P  ole 
Euergetes  obtained  from  Athens  the  works  of  Euripid« 
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'ihoclea,  and  -(Eschylus,  retained  the  originals  and  sent 
sscripta  to  their  authors,  with  large  sums  as  an  in- 
i.nity.  When  works  were  translated  aa  well  as  tran- 
bbed,  iacredible  sums  were  paid,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
rtuagint  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  other  Ptolemys 
inothinsf  for  leai'ning. 

..  0.  250  ?  Serapion,  an  eminent  physician  of  Alex- 
rria,  who  lived  in  the  3rd  century  before  Christ.  He 
'  one  of  the  empiricists,  and  wrote  against  Hippocrates 
,1  much  vehemence.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil 
Herophilus,  and  it  is  stated  by  Celsns  that  he  was  the 
who  distinctly  professed  the  opinion  that  theory  is  to 
wholly  discarded  in  medicine,  and  that  direct  experi- 
ej  should  be  the  sole  guide.  He  occupied  himself  greatly 
la  researches  into  the  nature  of  drugs.  None  of  his 
liings  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Indeed,  the  writ- 
II  of  all  the  empirics  have  all  alike  perished. 
1.1.  0.  J  35.    Nicailder,  a  celebrated  poet,  grammarian, 

physician,  who  wrote  on  poisons  and  their  antidotes. 
! !.  0.  106  ? — 46  ?    Asclepiades,  surnamed  Bithynus, 
L.ative   of  Bythinia,  was    born   in  one  of   the  three 
ins  there  known  by  the  name  of  Prusa.    The  years  of 
Ibirth  and  death  are  doubtful :  he  seems  to  have  been 
iiumble  origin,  but  in  Athens  he  lived  on  intimate  terms 
lia  Antiochus,  the  Academician,  the  master  of  Cicero,- 
1)  was  born  B.  C.  106.    He  appears  to  have  gone  to 
me  during  the  earlier  part  of  Cicero's  life,  and  to  have 
;d  there  in  the  time  of  Pompey.    At  a  very  advanced 
i  he  accidentally  fell  down  stairs  and  was  killed.  At  first 
•taught  rhetoric,  but  later  in  life  took  to  the  study  of 
.licine,  and  he  was  the  first  practical  physician  of  note 
3Dm  Rome  had  seen  ;  for,  according  to  the  historian  Pliny, 
me,  for  600  years,  was  without  professed  physicians, 
lugh  not  entirely  without  medical  knowledge.    It  is 
ibim  that  the  science  is  indebted  in  the  first  instance 
the  division   of  diseases   into  acute  and  chronic, 
livision  which  has  a  real  foundation  in  nature,  and 
ich  still  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  most  im- 
ved  modern  Nosology.    But  his  healing  system  was 
Tided  on  the  physiological  doctrine  of  formless  yet 
isible  and  changeable  corpuscules,  a  doctrine  which  he 
:>pted  from  Heraclides  of  Pontus.    He  believed  disease 
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to  arise  from  inbarmonious  distribution  of  tbc  corpuscub  1 
nnd  relaxations  or  obstructions  of  tbe  pores,  boldiug  i\ 
theory  tbafc  acute  ailments  depend  essentially  upon  a  coi 
strict!  on  of  the  pores,  or  an  obstruction  of  them  by 
superfluity  of  atoms  ;  the  chronic  upon  a  relaxation  of  tl  : 
pores  or  a  deficiency  of  tbe  atoms.    He  seems  to  hai 
been  little  acquainted  with  anatomy ;  be  bad  no  exa 
notion  of  the  difference  between  veins  and  arteries;  1  « ^ 
■was  unacquainted  with  tbe  use  of  tbe  nerves,  and  he  coi 
founded  them  with  the  ligaments.    He  observed  tbe  doub 
tertian  fever  which  was  so  common  in  Rome,  and  be  di  s 
tinguishcd  very  accurately  between  tbe  violent  or  febn  ci 
dropsy  and  tbe  chronic  form  unaccompanied  with  feve  a. 
He  was  shrewd  and  observant,  and  his  mode  of  treatmei  ei 
was  no  doubt  often  beneficial.    He  trusted  more  to  dietet 
means  than  to  the  use  of  medicines,  he  disapproved 
the  frequent  use  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  but  he  free 
adopted  tbe  practice  of  bleeding.    He  ascribed  great  vah 
to  bathing  and  friction,  recommended  the  free  use  of  wut: 
in  many  complaints,  and  regarded  laughter,  music  ai  m 
singing  as  efficacious  in  many  ailments.    The  few  fra  s;, 
menta  of  his  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us  we  Ir 
collected  and  pubhsbed  in  Germany  in  A.  D.  1794.         t  ! 

Up   to   this  physician's   time  there  had   been  tv 
sects  or  schools  of  medicine,   the   dogmatic  and  t  w 
empiric    Tbe  dogmatists  were  estabbsbed  by  Thessal 
and  Draco,  tbe  sons,  and  Poly  bins  the  son-in-law,  of  Hi  c 
pocrates.    They  maintained  that  tbe  practice  of  phys  t; 
must  depend  on  tbe  theory,  and  that  be  who  is  igno  . 
ant  of  tbe  origin  of  diseases,  cannot  treat  them  wii- 
advantage.    The  sect  of  tbe  dogmatici  were  sometim 
called  tbe  Hippocratic  school  from  professing  to  follow  t 
doctrines  of  Hippocrates.     The  empirics  on  the  oth 
hand  held  that  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  medicii 
depends  on  observative  -experience  alone  (^^Teip-a;  ai 
that  the  physician,  like  the  farmer  or  the  sailor  is  formi 
bv  practice  not  by  discussion.    The  dogmatists  studK 
anatomy,  the  empirics  neglected  it.    The  methodics, 
third  school,  was  founded  by  Asclepiades.  _  In  their  view 
they  comprised  something  of  the  theoretical  turn  ot  t 
dogmatics  with  the  practical  simplicity  of  the  cmp.ncs,  b 
his  pupil  Tbomisou  of  Laodicoa  adopted  a  middle  cour 
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titween  the  dogmatists  and  the  empirics,  iaking  advant- 
;;e  of  tlie  excellencies  of  each  of  them.  He  held  thatit  ia 
II  essential  part  of  the  business  of  a  practitioner  to  make 
nmself  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  human  frame, 
iith  its  laws  while  in  the  state  of  health,  and  with  the 
i:  anges  which  they  experience  from  disease.  He  arranged 
1.  diseases  into  three  classes,  viz.,  the  ^trictum,  the  laxum, 
lid  tbe  mixtum,  the  last  consisting  of  the  strictum  in  one 
rrt  of  the  body,  and  of  the  laxum  in  another.  He  main- 
lined that  it  was  enough  to  refer  any  particular  disease 
one  or  other  of  these  three  heads  in  order  to  form  the 
ixjper  indications  of  cure.  It  was  from  following  this 
!iiu  or  method  that  the  sect  received  the  appellation  of 
eathodics.  Themison's  doctrine  must  be  regarded  aa 
irefinement,  and  certainly  an  improvement  on  that  of 
iclepiades.  The  theory  of  the  Methodics  contemplates  the 
liids  as  the  seat  and  cause  of  disease,  in  which  respect 
lis  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  who  traced 
i'3  primary  cause  of  disease  to  an  affection  of  the  fluids, 

■  ring  rise  to  what  has  been  termed  the  Humoural  pa- 
jlogy.    The  humoural  pathology  was  zealously  defended 

Galen,  and  was  nniversally  followed  by  his  successors 
ttil  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  opposite  doctrine 

solidism  was  revived  and  has  been  gaining  ground 
itil  the  present  day.  None  of  the  writings  of  Themison 
extant,  but  Cselius  Aurelianus  gives  a  full  account  of 
doctrines  of  the  Methodic  sect. 
IB.  p.  80  P  DiodorUS,  sumamed  Siculus,  a  Greek 
ttorian  and  a  contemporary  of  Cresar  and  Augustus,  was 
rrn  at  Argyrium  in  Sicily,  about  B.  C.  80.    He  was  a 

)at  traveller,  visiting  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia 
robtain  information.  He  was  in  Egypt  B.  0.  60,  and  he 
•tcs  that  there  were  then  physician  specialists  attending 

particular  diseases.    He  wrote  the  Historical  Library, 

sliotheke  Historike,  which  took  him  30  years  to  com- 

■  te.  It  was  written  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  and  con- 
i  tod  of  40  books,  of  which  15  are  in  existence,  with  frag- 

nts  of  the  other  twenty-five.  It  contained  the  history 
almost  all  nations. 

A.  D.  1  ?    HeraclideS,  of  Tarentum,  is  highly  com- 

■  ndcd  by  Ga  len  ;  the  ago  in  which  ho  lived  must  have  beca 
isiderably  before  Colsua. 
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B  C  — P— A.  D.  38  ?  Aureleus  Cornelius  Celsus 

a  philosopher  who  lived  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  bu-th 
of  Christ;  but  his  country,  his  age,  his  ongm,  and  evenhift 
actual  profession,  are  all  uncertain.    Some  incidental  ex 
pressions  in  his  writings,  indicate  that  he  Iwed  in  th 
reio-ns  of  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberms.    He  doe 
not  appear  to  have  practised  medicine,  but  only  to  hay^ 
studied  it  as  a  branch  of  philosophy.    But  if  he  dv^ 
practise,  and  if  indeed  born  in  Rome,  he  is  the  fijst  nativ^ 
Roman  physician  whose  name  has  been  transmitted  to  ua 
Before  his  time,  all  who  attained  any  degree  of  emtnenc^l 
were  either  Greeks  or  Asiatics,  and  the  native  practit.one^, 
were  either  slaves  or  persons  from  the  lower  ranks  of  lite^- 
who  acted  in  the  subordinate  branches  of  ^be  Profession 
This  was  only  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Romans  ; 
^ho  attached  an  idea  of  servility  or  degradation  to  the  |. 
exercise  of  any  art  or  profession  for  the  sake  of  gam  and  all  : 
their  trades  or  manufactures  were  therefore  carried  on  by 
ala.ves.  Many  individuals  however,  who 
Rome  as  slaves,  made  considerable  acquirement  in  different 
departments  of  knowledge,  and  among  others  f 
Medicine.    He  was  the  author  of  many  books^on  Medi-  , 
cine.  Rhetoric,  Agriculture  and  Military  affairs.-all  o^ , 

whi^h  have  been  lost,  except  f^.^g'^^^T.tif  Lsist  ^ 

on  Rhetoric  and  his  work  on  Medicine.  This  consists  y 
of  eight  chapters:  (1),  a  brief  h.story  of  J^^e  art, . 
and  of  the  regimen  for  different  •>  ^ 

gnosis  and  di°et ;  (3),  dietetic  ^ 
Latment  of  partial  diseases;   (5)  ^/^^^l^ 
diseases  for  which  they  are  applicable  ;  (f )' 
treatment  of  local  diseases ;  (7),  «f  jlinpo: 
bones  their  diseases,  fractures  and  dislocations.  Hipper 
crates  and  Asclepiad^s  are  the  authors  whom  Celsus  chiefl 
follows     In  his^ime  three  schools  of^  medicine  wei-e  i 
vogue  the  empiric,  dogmatic,  and  ^'''t^°<i^%-f^;^\\.'i 
medicLl  practitioners  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  Alexandn. 
wPrP  attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  rival  schools  of  medi. 
Se   tt  me' bodies  or  the  empirics.    Celsus  in  the  com 
men'cementof  his  treatise,  ^as  given  a  candid  account  o 
the  leading  opinions  of  ^W^^^^^ 

7ectr:?pt^ice'^   delved  from  a  due  combination  o 
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son  and  experience ;  that  witbout  experience  all  pre- 
iLoived  theory  would  be  vain  and  useless  ;  and  that,  by 
iple  experience,  witboufc  any  attempt  at  generalization, 
should  frequently  fall  into  gross  errors  and  be  unable 
pi  ofit  even  by  tbe  very  experience  which  is  so  much  ex- 
(mI.   He  advocated  bleeding  more  frequently  than  Hippo- 
discouraged  excessive  purgation  and  lowering  of  the 
and  encouraged  friction,  baths,  and  fomentations, 
e  mode  of  operating  for  tbe  stone  described  by  Celsus  was 
■j:  advocated,  and  in  Prance  was  followed  so  late  as  tbe 
.  .I-  1700.    His  work  also  notices  the  operation  for  cata- 
ct  with  the  needle,  the  two-fold  operation  for  goitre  by 
lastic  and  extirpation,  tapping  for  dropsy,  restoration  of 
prepuce  in  the  circumcised  ;  employment  of  the  cathe- 
;;  delivery,  by  the  hand,  of  a  dead  child;  the  treatment 
ffractures  and  dislocations.   His  anatomical  details  show 
uronderful  amount  of  knowledge.    It  is  tbe  most  valuable 
>!)k  of  the  kind  that  tbe  Romans  have  left  us.    It  does  not 
oear  to  have  become  known  to  the  Arabic  writers  nor  to 
hindus,  although  in  Europe  eighty-four  editions  of  it 
ffe  been  printed  and  it  has  been  translated  into  most  of 
f  •  western  languages.  The  first  printed  edition  of  his  eighth 
iipter,  De  Medicina,  appeared  in  1478  at  Floi-ence,  but  up 
il78.5  more  than  .59  editions  had  been  put  forth  and  a 
urto  edition  at  Verona  in  1810. 

\i.  D.  9 — 79  ?  AretSBUS,  supposed  to  be  a  Cappadocian, 
nedical  practitioner  of  tbe  reign  of  Vespasian.  He  wrote 
general  treatise  on  diseases,  which  is  still  extant.  It  dis- 
vys  great  accuracy  in  the  detail  of  symptoms  and  in  seiz- 
the  diagnostic  characters  of  diseases.  It  is  one  of  the 
-st  valuable  relics  of  antiquity.  He  freely  administered 
iive  purgatives.  He  did  not  object  to  narcotics  and  was 
:le  averse  to  bleeding. 

!A.  U.  23  —  79.  Pliny,  whose  full  name  was  Caius 
nins  Secundus,  was  the  elder  of  two  learned  men,  an  uncle 

'i  a  nephew.  He  was  of  noble  family,  born  about  A.  D.  23, 

i ner  at  Como  or  at  Verona;  and  after  distinguishing 
nself  in  the  fiold,  and  filling  the  office  of  Augur  at  Rome, 
■  was  appointed  procurator  of  Spain.  Though  singularly 
^■oid  of  critical  ability  he  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Hia 
:ole   life  was  devoted  with  unparalleled  perseverance 

J i  labor  to  the  acquisition  of  information  and  recording 
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it,  but  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  have  como  down'; 
us  is  on  Natural  History,  a  work  of  great  compsuis  and  era' 
tion  which  was  written  in  Latin,  but  has  been  transla' 
into  French.    It  consists  of  37  books,  of  which  the  eigl 
to  the  eleventh  contain  a  system  of  Zoology  and  treat 
beasts,  fishes,  birds  and  insects,  and  of  human  and  cr 
parative    anatomy;   the   12th  to    the  27th  books 
on    botany,  and  give  an  account  of  trees,  herbs,  fr 
corn,  &c.,  and  the  medicines  which  they  furnish; 
28th  to  the  32nd  books  treat  of  medicine  derived  from  d« 
ferent  animals,  but  in  his  accounts  of  the  plants  and  article  t 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  he  chiefly  follows  Theophrastu  • 
and  Dioscorides,  and  such  as  are  not  described  by  thes  J 
are  almost  entirely  European  plants.  He  was  not  a  medic(  s 
practitioner,  and  was  even  unfavorably  disposed  towards  th 
profession,  but  in  various  parts  of  his  great  work  he  aflbrd  a 
us  much  important  information,  both  direct  and  indirec 
respectino-  the  history  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches,  an 
more  particularly  in  all  that  concerns  Materia  Medica  an  : 
Pharmacy.  We  learn  from  him  that  the  prevailing  practic 
in  his  time  was  empirical,  consisting  in  the  appHcation  c  ; 
certain  remedies  for  certain  diseases,  Avithout  any  inquir  i: 
into  the  mode  of  their  operation ;  also  that  the  Materi  , 
Medica  was  extensive,  and  principally  consisted  of  vegetabl  j 
products,  and  these  combined  together,  but  without  an 
relation  to  what  we  now  regard  as  scientific  principle! 
either  chemical  or  pharmaceutical.  Pliny  expressly  mention 
that  for  six  hundred  years  Rome  was  without  physician! 
The  attention  of  the  Romans  was  directed  to  war,  but  froi 
the  remark  of  Pliny  it  is  uncertain  whether  mdividua 
were  not  specially  trained  to  medicine  or  made  it  an  object  c 
direct  pursuit.   In  medicine,  as  in  every  other  subject  cor 
nected  with  the  arts  of  life,  the  Romans  servilely  copie 
from  the  Greeks,  and  wherever  they  deviated^  from  the 
nation  it  was  to  introduce  some  gross  superstition  l^lm 
mentions  that  Medicine  was  introduced  into  Rome  at  a  Jatt 
period  than  most  of  the  other  arts  and  sciences  and  that  tl 
practice  of  it  had  been  expressly  prohibited  by  the  citizen 
and  its  professors  banished.    Any  knowledge  of  the  w 
Beems  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  priests  and  to  liav 
consisted  principally  in  superstitious  rites  and  cercmom 
or  it  was  practised  by  foreigners  or  slaves.    It  appears  i 
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id  that  the  few  individuals  who  devoted  themselves  to 
cultivation  of  natural  science,  among  other  subjects^ 
Bected  their  attention  to  medicine.  It  was  not  until 
ilepiades  of  Bythinia  appeared  in  Rome,  about  the 
[iinning  of  the  first  century,  that  the  medical  profession 
!!  in  any  way  represented.  Pliny  died  A.  D.  79.  During 
oolcanic  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  he  approached  too 
rr  the  flaming  mountain,  and  while  lying  down  wag 
located  by  the  fumes.  His  nephew  Pliny,  author  of  the 
i?.stles,  took  the  name  of  his  mother's  family  ;  he  waa 
vy  precocious,  a  man  of  great  accomplishments,  a  great 
ttor,  a  patron  of  men  of  learning  and  an  able  statesman, 

D.  G3  ?  Pedacius,  or  Pedanius,  Bioscori-  • 

SB,  a  Gi-eek  physician,  a  native  of  Anazarbus  in 
iicia  Campestris,  who  lived  in  the  first  and  second 
ttnries  of  the  christian  era  and  was  probably  a  con- 
ipporary  of  Pliny,  as  in  his  preface  he  mentions 
iiuiua  Bassus,  who  was   consul   in   A.  D.   63.  He 

haps    studied    at    Tarsus.     He    was  a  physician  by 

fession.  He  is  the  most  ancient  author  who  haa 
itten  expressly — at  the  same  time,  he  has  done  so  most 
iiy — on  Materia  Medica.  In  his  love  for  this  branch 
ttravelled  into  many  countries ;  he  visited  Alexandria 
i  i  the  north  of  Africa,  also  Spain,  Prance  and  Italy,  and 
its  investigation  he  followed  the  Roman  armies.  His 
rbk  is  in  five  books,  mostly  on  vegetable  medicines.  He 
careful  in  giving  the  synonymes  of  drugs  and  iu 
'cribing  the  physical  properties  with  their  medical  uses, 

1  is  particular  in  specifying  the  countries  where  they 
'"e  severally  produced.  It  is  a  work  of  great  labor  and 
'  3areb,  and  for  many  ages  it  was  received  as  a  standard 
'eduction,  and  innumerable  commentaries  and  criticiraa 
rre  written  on  it.  Two  other  works  are  attributed  to  him, 
Alexipharmaca,  treating  on  the  poisons  in  the  mineral, 
:  jetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  their  antidotes  ;  an- 

er  book  called  the  Euporista,  treats  of  remedies  that 
easily  procured.  His  books  were  published  at  Frank- 
'fc  A.  D.  1598,  but  a  commentary  by  Matthiolus  had 

•loarcd  at  Venice  A.  D.  1565. 

-v.  n.  100.  Caeliiis  Aureliaims  Hvcd  in  the  first  or 

1  second  century  of  the  christian  era.  The  incorrectness 
his  stylo,  and  the  inaccuracies  iu  the  terms  ho  uses, 
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sbow  that  lie  was  not  a  native  either  of  Greece  or  of  Italy 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Numidia 
He  was  a  professed  and  zealous  follower  of  the  Methodi 
school.     His  descriptions  of  the  phenomena  of  diseas  "\ 
display  considerable  accuracy  of   observation  and  diag  |J 
nostic  sagacity,  and  he  describes  some  diseases  which  ar  " 
not  to   be    met    with   in   any  other    ancient  authoi 
His  writings  contributed  in  an  especial  manner  to  perfec  ^" 
the  knowledge  of  therapeutics,  by  ascertaining  with  pre 
cision   the   proper  indications  of  cure  with  the   mean  , 
best  adapted  for  fulfilling  thera.    He  arranged  disease 
into  the   two  great  classes  acute  and    chronic,  nearl 
.  corresponding  to  the  diseases  of  constriction  and  relax ' 
ation  of  Asclepiades.    Like  the  Methodic  sect  to  whic 
he  belonged,  his  great  defect  consisted  in  his  placing  far  to 
great  dependence  on  the  two-fold  division  of  diseases  an 
not  sufficiently  attending  to  the  minute  shades  by  whic 
they  insensibly  run  into  each  other.    This  view  led  hit ,; ' 
to  reject  active  and  decisive  remedies,  general  bleedin  « 
was  rarely  admitted,  he  seldom  employed  purgatives,  h  ^ 
generally  condemns  the  use  of  specifics,  condemns  nai 
cotics,  rejects  caustics  and  all  similar  applications,  an 
sparingly  employs  diuretics.     His  practice  was  decidedl  ' 
defective,  though  it  cannot  be  pronounced  bad.  _Acnt« 
diseases  were  treated  by  topical  bleeding,  narcotic  an^  ■■ 
oleaginous    applications   and    abstinence ;  inflammator 
diseases  by  abstinence,  rest  and  frictions,  and  diet ;  exercise 
baths  and  frictions  were  adopted  as  preparatory  treatment  ■ 
A.  D.   130  ?— 200  ?  ?   Marinus  was  one  of  Galen'  . 
immediate  predecessors.    He  enumerates  seven  pairs  c 
cerebral  nerves,  of  which  he  describes  the  optic  nerve  a 
the  first.    Quintus,  a  pupil  of  Marinus,  wrote  nothing,  an 
was  expelled  from  Rome  for  his  unsuccessful  treatment  of 
case.  But  Quintus  was  known  through  his  pupil  Lycus,  tl 
Macedonian,  who  treated  of  the  muscles  at  great  lengtl  . 
and  against  whom  Galen  wrote. 

A.  D.  130—200-201  ?  ClaudiUS  GalenUS,  m  Eurof  : 
generally  known  as  Galen,  and  by  the  muhammadans  s 
Jalenus,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of   the  ancier 
medical  writers.    He  was  born  at  Pergamus  m  Asia  Mino 
about  the  autumn  of  A.  D.  130.    His  father,  Nicon,  was  ai 
architect  and  geometrician,  a  good  and  learned  man,  Iroif 
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com  Galen  received  his  first  instruction  :  from  the  age  of 
((A.  D.  144-5)  he  began  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
i  ic,  under  a  pupil  of  Philopater  the  Stoic,  under  Oaius  the 
iitonist,  under  a  pupil  of  Aspasius  the  Peripatetic,  and 

00  under  an  Epicurean.  His  father's  first  intention  was 
it,t  he  should  be  a  philosopher,  but  when  17  years  old  he 
■ise  for  him  the  profession  of  medicme.  His  anatomical 
il  medical  studies  were  commenced  under  Satyrus,  a  cele- 
itted  anatomist,  Stratonicus,  a  disciple  of  the  Hippocratic 
tool,  and  ^schrion,  a  follower  of  the  empirics.    He  lost 

father  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  he  then  went  to  Symrtia 
:  study  under  Pelops  the  physician,  and  Albinus  the 
iitonic  philosopher  :  subsequently  he  proceeded  to  Corinth 
■attend  the  lectures  of  Numesianus,  and  he  afterwards 
iited  Alexandria,  at  that  time  the  most  famous  school  of 
dicine  in  the  world,  and  at  a  later  date  visited  Cilicia, 
ccenicia,  Palestine,  Scyros,  Crete  and  Cyprus  :  being  pub- 
vy  invited  he  returned  to  his  country,  but  at  the  age  of 
Ihe  again  repaired  to  Rome.  His  great  anatomical  know- 
::ge  made  him  famous,  and  he  began  a  course  of  lectares 
ich,  however,  the  jealousy  of  his  contemporaries  caused 
be  discontinued,  and  he  left  Rome  to  travel.  After  a 
iir  he  was  invited  to  Aquileia  by  the  emperors  Marcus 
irelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  A.  D.  169,  and  it  was  about  this 

1  e  he  wrote  his  Theriaca,  taking  his  Materia  Medica 
uost  entirely  from  Dioscorides.    He  treated  the  errors  of 

several  schools  of  medical  philosophy  with  no  measured 
ittempt.    The  school  founded  by  himself  may  be  called 
Eclectic,  because  his  doctrines  had  a  mixture  of  the 
llosophy  of  Plato,  of  the  physics  and  logic  of  Aristotle, 
il  the  practical  knowledge  of  Hippocrates.  Anatqray 
-i  at  all  times  his  favorite  pursuit,  but  his  dissections 
ve  chiefly  of  apes  and  other  animals,  from  which  he  was 
to  form  some  erroneous   conclusions  regarding  tha 
•nan  frame.    After  the  example  of  Aristotle,  and  before 
.1  of  Plato  in  the  Timteus,  he  admitted  four  elements, 
m  the  admixture  of  which  he  deduced  secondary  qnali- 
.    He  held  that  the  injurious  influences  to  which  animal 
ies  are  liable,  are  of  two  kinds, — innate  or  necessary  and 
uircd.    The  former  depend  on  their  original  constitution, 
jy  are  formed  of  two  substances, — the  blood,  which  is 
;  material,  and  the  semen,  the  formative  principle.  These 
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are  composed  of  the  same  general  elements, — hot,  cold 
moist  and  dry,  or  to  express  them  in  their  essences  insteac 
of  their  qualities, — fire,  air,  water  and  earth.    Their  dififer 
ences  depend  on  the  proportions  in  which  these  element 
enter  into  their  composition.    Health,  he  considered,  con 
sists  in  the  perfect  and  harmonious  admixture  of  thesi 
various  elements,  and  disease  depends  on  some  dispropor 
tion  in  the  constituent  elements,  or  some  unnatural  condi 
tion  of  the  organs.    He  divided  the  causes  of  disease  int 
occasional  and  pre-disposing.    The  pre-disposing  he  consi 
dered  to  depend  upon  some  degeneration  of  the  humour 
called  by  him  a  putrefaction.    Thus,  the  quotidian  fever 
referred  by  him  to  a  putrefaction  of  the  mucus  ;  tertian  t 
that  of,  the  yellow  bile,  and  quartan  to  that  of  the  black  bil« 
It  was  npon  this  theory  of  the  putrefaction  of  the  humour 
that  the  practice  of  the  humoural  pathologists  was  fonndec 
and  for  centuries  after  the  death  of  Galen  the  remedies  wet 
directed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  offending  matter.    He  lei 
few  good  descriptions  of  disease.    He  is  said  to  have  occa 
fiionally  performed  surgical  operations,  but  while  in  Roni 
commonly  refused  to  do  this  in  compliance  with  the  custoi 
of  the  Roman  physicians.    The  place  and  the  year  of  b 
deatb  are  both  undetermined.    He  was  alive  about  A. 
199  •  Abul  Faraj  says  he  died  in  Sicily,  and  Suidas  says  I 
was'tben  70  years  old,  which  would  make  A.  D.  200  or  20  ^ 
the  year  of  his  demise,  but  some  writers  suppose  he  hve 
several  years  longer.    His  theory  of  the  four  elements,  tl 
four  humours,  and  the  four  qualities,  connected  in  ail  tl 
variety  of  combinations,  presented  a  specious  appearance  ^' 
method  and  arrangement  which  took  such  firm  possessic  - 
of  the  mind  as  to  preclude  all  inquiry  mto  the  vahdity 
the  foundation,  and  to  present  us  with  one  of  the  mo 
remarkable  examples  of  the  most  complete  prostration 
the  understanding  in  a  physical  science  where  facts  we 
closelv  obtruding  themselves  upon  observation  but  we 
either  unnoticed  or  totally  disregarded.     In  numberle 
instances  it  was  deemed  a  sufficient  argument,  not  mere 
a-ainst  a  hypothesis,  but  even  against  an  alleged  matter 
f^ct,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Galen,     t  oij 
Ion-  time,  after  his  death,  physicians  were  chiefly  occupied 
commenting  on  his  works  and  imitating,  as  closely  as  th. 
could,  his  practice.  His  writings  were  regarded  as  ultima^' 
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bhority,  and  everything  that  seemed  opposed  to  them 
S3  at  once  rejected.    From  his  time  till  the  rise  of  the 
uhs  in  the  7th  century,  no  one  of  note  appeared,  and  all 
earlier  Arabian  works  on  medicine  as  well  as  those  of 
nan  in  the  8th  century,  and  of  Serapion  in  the  9th  century 
little  more  than  transcripts  of  those  of  Galen.  The 
wounded  influence  exercised  by  this  great  man  through- 
Europe  and  among  the  Arabs,  unquestionably  contri- 
ced  to  retard  the  progress  of  medicine,  until  finally  in  the 
\h  century  (A.  D.  1526)  his  works  were  publicly  burned 
Basel  along  with  those  of  Aviceuna,  by  Paracelsus,  who 
;)  there  in  his  first  year  as  professor  of  anatomy  and 
■xiraX  philosophy.    The  next  great  blow  to  the  general 
;  ef  in  Galen  was  given  by  Andreas  Vesalius  in  a  series 
severe,  even  virulent,  attacks   on  the  descriptions  and 
■.trines  of  Galen  and  his  followers,  several  of  whom 
liliated  with  hostility  and  opposition  ^equally  virulent, 
■ialius,  however,  wrote  De  radicis  Ohinaa  usu  Epistola, 
".el,  folio  1546,  in  which  he  attacked  Galen  with  mora 
ulence  than  ever,  proving  by  numerous  examples  that 
cen's  descriptions  must  have  been  drawn  from  the  dissec- 
;is  of  monkeys  and  other  animals,  and  very  often  taken 
n  the  works  of  his  predecessors  without  any  dissection 
,,,11.    His  earliest  followers  had  been  his  contemponary 
'.tus  Empericus,  a  man  of  learning  and  talents  ;  Orobasius, 
)» lived  in  the  fourth  century,  Aetius  in  the  fifth,  Alex- 
ter  Trallianus  and  Paulus  in  the  sixth,  were  all  zealous 
■  enists.  Aetius  gave  an  account  of  some  surgical  operations, 
i  Paulus,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  7th'century,  was  the 
of  the  Greek  school  ofmedicine  who  wrote  on  midwifery, 
ater  times  Eustachius,  Fallopius,  and  others  maintained 
accuracy  of  Galen's  anatomical  descriptions,  but  the 
■ectuess  of  the  writings  of  Vesalius  was  ultimately 
blished.  The  contest  between  the  Galenists  and  the  che- 
lis  agitated  the  whole  European  world  daring  the  15th 
IGth  centuries.    Galen  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
of  his  treatises  are  still  extant,  but  160  have  been  lost, 
also  wrote  commentaries  on  the  dialectics  of  the  poet 
ysippus.     Five  Latin   editions    of  his   works  were 
lished  before  the  Greek  text.    The  chief  of  Galen's 
ical  treatises  were  entitled  "  On.  the  use  of  the  parts 
he  body,   in  seventeen    books:  On  the    matter  of 
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the  muscles  :  On  the  formation  of  the  foetus  :  On  tempera-  i? 
rneuts ;  On  the  seat  of  disease ;  On  the  varieties  of  th«  -■- 
jDulse  ;  Ou  the  differences  and  the  causes  of  disease  :  On  th( 
method  of  cure.  But  the  most  valuable  of  his  writings,  anc 
those  in  which  he  actually  rendered  the  greatest  service  U  «ij 
science,  are  his  treatises  on  physiology.   His  fame  can  onl]  lij 
perish  with  the  science  of  medicine  itself,  but  modei-u  im  --^ 
provements  liave  consigned  his  wrifciugs  to  neglect  through  - 
out  all  the  schools  of  Europe  and  America.   The  muhamma^ 
clans,  however,  who  still  study  from  the  Arabic,  retain  all  thi 
old  faith  in  Galen  ;  Avicenna  largely  followed  Galen  :  Ah 
ud  Din  Ali  bin  Abul  Hazim  ul  Koreshi  ibn  Nafis,  who  diet 
A.  D.  1288,  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  Canons  of  Avicenn^ 
styling  it  Mujiz  ul  Kanun  fi't  Tibb.  Subsequently,  Nafiz  bii 
Iwaz,  who  resided  at  the  Court  of  Ulugh  Beg  about  th 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  annotated  on  the  Mujiz  u  l-. 
Kanun,  designating  his  book  HuU-i-Mujiz  ul  Kanun ;  an  s 
Sadid  ad  Din  of  Gazerun,  in  a  work  styled  Al-Moghni  - 
Sharah  ul  Mujiz,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Mujiz  of  Al 
nd  Din  Ali  bin  Abu'l- Hazim  ul  Koreshi,  being  a  comper  : 
dium  of  the  science  of  Physic,  compiled  from  the  works  c  s 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  Houain,  Al  Razi,  and  other  ;; 
and  Abul  Pazl  bin  Ibrahim  of  Tabriz  wrote  the  Mukhts  « 
fcar-i-Jalinus,  an  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Galen. 

A.  D.  350  ?  ?  OrOtoasiUS,  a  zealous  follower  of  Galei 
Tvas  born  at  Pergamus,  but  is  commonly  called  of  Sarde 
probably  because  he  studied  there.  He  was  the  countryma 
and  copyist  of  Galen,  of  whose  MateriaMedica  as  well  as  thi 
of  Dioscorides,  he  has'given  an  alphabetical  epitome  arrange 
under  the  heads  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  Orobasii 
was  the  friend  of  the   emperor  Julian.     He  wrote  a  con 
pendium  of  the  medical  and  anatomical  knowledge  scatte 
ed  throughout  the  works  of  previous  writers,  especially 
Galen.    The  anatomical  part  of  this  compendium  partic 
larly  deserves  attention,  more  especially  in  what  reiat 
to  the  eye.   Orobasius  avoided  all  notice  of  operatioiis  ai 
their  treatment,  preferring  to  leave  the  treatment  ot  fra 
tures  and  luxations  to  those  who  instruct  boys  in  tli(^ 
exercises  and  direct  the  training  of  athletics.    He  wro 
however,  a  separate  treatise  on  bandages  and  apparatus. 

A.  D   531  ?— 579  ?  BarZUyah,  a  learned  physici; 
who  had  made  more  than  one  journey  to  India,  but  in  t 
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ijgn  of  Nonsherwan,  king  of  Persia,  made  two  special 
iurneys ;  the  first  time,  to  procure  medicines  and  parti- 
iJarly  herbs,  but  on  the  second  occasion  to  collect  copies 

the  writings  of  the  hindus.  On  his  return  from  tha 
iht,  he,  or  a  learned  man  named  Buzurjmeher  (they  seem 

have  been  the  same)  translated  into  Persian  all  tha 
imskrit  works  he  had  obtained. 

lA.  D.  650  ?  ?   PaulUS  of  aigfina,  often  designated 

the  Latin  termination  Paulus  ^gineta,  a  great  travellei; 
mo  lived  in  the  seventh  century  both  at  Rome  and  Alexan- 
iia.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  views  of  Galen.  He 
cote  a  medical  work,  in  which  he  treated  particularly  ou 
C3  diseases  of  women,  and  in  his  sixth  book  gives,  eveu 

compared  with  Celsus,  the  most  perfect  account  of 
rrgery  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  the  ancients.  He 
fscribes  how  to  extract  darts  and  arrows,  notices  a 
aster,  and  a  collyrium  from  India,  was  the  first  to  de- 
iribe  the  internal  use  of  steel,  and  to  mention  rhubarb  and 
ives.  He  has  been  esteemed  the  most  eminent  sur- 
real writer  amongst  the  ancients.  He  wrote  copiously  ou 
■tjeases  of  the  eye,  and  in  a  separate  part  of  the  same 
n-k  wrote  on  opht.halmic  surgery.  He  describes  the  same 
leration  for  staphyloma  as  Aetius  ;  his  operation  for  catar- 
•;  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  described  by  Celsus  ;  his 
ceration  for  segilope  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Celsus.  He 
iss  the  last  of  the  European  writers  of  the  Greek  school 
Lmedicine.   A  long  time  of  tnrmoil  followed,  during  which 

Europe  was  sunk  in  such  ignorance  that  the  interval 
ifm  this  time  till  the  revival  of  learning  has  been  appropri- 
i:ly  termed  the  dark  ages.    The  only  remains  of  learning 
■■■re  found  amongst  the  Arab  races  who  spread  over  Southern 
.  ia,  along  the  Northern  parts  of  Africa,  and  into  Spain 
A.  D.  650  ?— 683  ?  Aaron,  the  Presbyter,  lived  at  Alex- 
idria  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  era  of  the  Hegira. 
!  5  wrote,  in  Syriac,  the  Pandects  or  Digests  of  Medicine, 
uch  contained  the  first  description  of  the  small-pox  It 
-.8  translated  into  Arabic  A.  D.  683  by  Masarjawaihas  ? 
A.  p.  713-833.  Abbassi  or  Abbassides,  an  Arab 
nasty  who  ruled  as  khalifs  from  A.  D.  749  to  1259 
)bas-ibn-Abid.n]-Mntalib  was  a  paternal  uncle  of  Muham- 
id     In  A.  D.  750,  one  of  his  descendants  overthrew  tho 

t  Ummiad  kbahf  and  succeeded  to  the  khalifat  at  Kufn 
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under  the  designation  of  Us-Saffab,  tbe  blood-sbedder.  Hi 
saccessor  Al-Mansur,  tbesecoudkhalif  of  the  house  of  Abbai  ^ 
was  born  at  Homaima  in  Syria  A.  D.  713.    He  eucceede  i 
his  brother  Us-Saffab  A.  D.  753.    During  bis  reign  he  lai 
the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Baghdad,  he  e.«;tabli3h( 
schools  of  medicine  and  law,  he  gave  much  of  his  time  1  i' 
the  study  and  advancement  of  astronomy,  translations  we: 
commenced  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  c  m 
metaphysics,  mathematics,  astronomy  and  medicine,  ar 
the  first  known  lunatic  asylum  is  said  to  have  been  esta  • 
lisbed  by  him.    He  died  A.  D.  776.    His  grandson  w;  n 
Harun-ur-Rashid,  known  througbout  the  world  for  h 
valour,  his  love  of  justice,  bis  zeal  for  literature  and  t! 
arts,  and  his  encouragement  of  commerce.    He  ruled  fro 
A.  D.  786  till  A.  D.  808.    He  placed  all  public  scboc  k 
under  John  Mesue,  a  Nestorian  Christian:  Manik  ai 
Saleh,  two  bindu  medical  men,  were  at  the  court  of  Ham 
ur-Rashid,  as  bis  personal  physicians ;  and  Manik  trauslat 
into  Persian  from  the  Sanskrit  a  treatise  on  poisons.    L  a 
Mamun  big  son,  after  a  brief  contest,  succeeded  to  t  Jfi 
khalifat,  and  the  20  years  of  bis  reign  from  A.  D.  813  to  «  b, 
formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  science  a  m 
literature.    He  founded  colleges  and  libraries  at  Bagbd?  if, 
Kufa,  Basra,  and  Nesabur.   He  built  observatories ;  byri  , 
physicians  and  hindu  mathematicians  and  astronomers  h^  „ 
at  his  court,  and  works  on  astronomy,  mathematics,  me  n 
physics,natural  philosophy  and  medicine  were  translated  n 
Arabic  from  the  Sanskrit  and  from  the  Greek.    Ibe  bi  ; 
period  of  47  years  of  the  reigns  of  Harun-ur-Rashid  and 
son  Ul-Mamun,  was  a  period  of  great  prosperify,  but  tha 
TJl-Mamun  was  the  Augustan  age.    During  the  kbalUa  •. 
Makhtadar  (A.  H.  319,  A.  D.  931),  in  consequence  o 
patient  having  been  killed  by  an  ignorant  practitioner,  a  i  . 
was  passed  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  practise  medic 
until  be  bad  been  licensed  to  do  so  by  the  chief  physici  , 

The  Arabs  were  avowed  borrowers  m  science.  ±i 
were  chiefly  indebted  to  the  hindus  and  tlif/^/';f  f ' 
they  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  world  foi  hav 
kept  alive  and  diffused  the  light  of  letters,  and  foi  hav  ^ 
foimed  a  connecting  link  with  classical  f^^^'q^J^^.^^;" 
an  age  when  science  and  art  and  literature  m  tuiope 
buried  under  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
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'  The  practice  so  largely  followed  in  the  time  of  the  Abbassi 
hnalifa  of  translating  and  writing  commentaries  on  the  works 
previous  authors  was,  however,  injurious  -to  originality 
•progress,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  distinguish  what  are 
lie  authors',  and  what  the  commentators'  parts.    An  in- 
iiance  of  this  may  be  given  in  the  history  of  a  medical 
»ok  written  by  Najb-ud-Din  Muhammad  Umar  of  Samar- 
iiud,  who  wrote  in  Arabic  the  Asbab-wa-Ilamat,  a  very 
vlebrated  treatise  on  the  causes,  signs  and  remedies  of 
-seases.    Subsequently  Nafis-bin-Iwaz  wrote  a  commen- 
!Ty  on  it  in  Arabic,  which  he  styled  Sharh-ul-Asbab-wa- 
i^mat  and  dedicated  it  to  Timur's  grandson  Mirza  Mn- 
iramad  Targai,  generally  known  as  Ulugh  Beg  (born 
i94,  killed  1449),  and  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Au- 
ir.ngzeb,  his  physician,   the  hakim   Muhammad  Akbar 
irzani,  translated  the  Arabic  Sharh-ul-Asbab  into  Persian, 
■isignated  it  the  Tibb-i-Akbari  and,dedicated  it  to  Aurung- 
•^bCborn  1618,  died  1707),  and  Aviceuna's  works  have 
i;en  similarly  dealt  with.    The  world  is,  however,  largely 
idebted  to  the  Arab  conquerors.  They  spread  into  Southern 
^3ia,  along  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  over  Spain  ; 
iiring  the  long  interval  from  the  8fch  to  the  12th  centuries, 
'hen  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  barbarisra 
i  d  superstition,  the  only  remains  of  a  taste  for  liter- 
lure  and  science,  or  for  the  fine  arts,  were  left  with  the 
;  rab  races  of  Baghdad,  and  under  the  Moorish  dynasties  in 
lain  :  it  was  from  these  sources,  through  the  intervention 
'  the  Crusaders,  that  the  philosophical  and  medical  writ- 
.gs  of  the  Greeks  were  again  made  known  to  the  inhabi- 
iiits  of  Italy  and  France.     They  brought  with  them 
'.veral  new  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  from  the  vege- 
ible  products  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  and  gave 
■e  oriofinal  descriptions  of  certain  diseases.  Rhubarb, 
'marind,  cassia,  manna,  senna,  camphor,  various  gums 
d  resins,  and  a  number  of  aromatics  were  then  made 
lown,  along  with  what  were  styled  chemical  remedies, 
oduced  by  various  chemical  processes  during  which  many 
ides  and  salts  were  produced.    This  was  the  commence- 
;nt  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry.    The  Arabic  writers 
■;re  Jews,  Christians  and  Muhamraadans,  natives  of  Syria, 
)aia  and  Central  Asia;  and  the  world  is  indebted  to  thera 
:■  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  the  works  of  the 
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ancient  Greek  physicians,  to  which  they  made  certain 
additions  of  insulated  facts  with  respect  to  the  descriptioi 
of  diseases,  and  especially  contagious  ailments.    But  witl 
respect  to  the  general  principles  of  therapeutics,  there  wer< 
few  if  any  additions.    In  anatomy  they  made  no  advance 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  never  examined  th(  ris, 
bodies  of  the  dead.    Albucasa  ?  or  Albucasis?  an  Arabiai 
physician  of  the  11th  century,  made  some  improvements  ir 
surgery,  but  even  this  branch  of  the  healing  art  seems  t  ;i; 
have  retrograded.   It  was  in  the  department  of  pharmac;  r. 
alone    that   they  made    any   permanent   improvement  i : 
and  for  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  them.    The  ac,; 
quaintance  of  the  Arabs  with  chemical  manipulation  gre\  k 
with  many  into  a  desire  to  discover  the  philosopher's  ston  ,| 
which  would  convert    ordinary  metals  into  gold    ani  i 
cure  all  diseases.    In  Europe,  between  the  12th  and  th 
14th  centuries  Albertus  Magpus,  Bishop  of  Batisbon  ;  Kaj  r 
mond  Lilly,  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic  ;  Arnoldus  of  YiUanovJ 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Barcelona  ;  Roger  Baco  . 
and  Basil  Valentine,  were  all  thus  engaged,  and  this  led  t  ■: 
some  pharmaceutical  discoveries,  and  the  introduction  int 
medicine  of  preparations  of  mercury  and  antimony. 

A.D.  753  ?  George  ibllBactishua,  a  native  of  Khc 
rasan.  When  Sapor  II,  king  of  Persia,  married  the  daughtt 
oftheEoman  emperor  Aurelian,  Greek  physicians  accon 
panied  the  royal  bride,  and  Sapor,  in  her  honor,  founded  tfc 
city  of  Nesabur  or  Jondisabur  which  became  celebrated  as 
Medical  School.  George  ibn  Bactishua  was  educated  ther 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  Medicine  and  for  his  pro 
ciency  in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages.  He  was  sent  I 
the  khalif  Ul-Mansur,  and  translated  at  his  request  sever 
books  on  Medicine.  His  son  Gabriel  was  physician 
Harun-ur-Hashid.  . 

A  D.  813?  John  Mesne,  a  learned  man  ofDamascu 
There  were,  however,  two  of  the  name  of  Mesne,  botli  ^ 
them  Nestorian  christians  who  practised  at  Bagbda 
John,  the  elder,  lived  in  the  8th  and  9th,  and  the  young( 
intbL  tenth  century.  Ul-Mamun,  while  governor  of  Khor 
Ban,  had  gathered  around  him  there  learned  men  from^ 
countries:  and  formed  them  into  a  collegiate  body,  ov 
which  John  Mesne  presided  ;  and  on  succeeding  to  the  Uli 
lifat  on  the  demise  of  his  father  Harun-ur-Rashid,  1 
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iloyed  them  in  translating  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
slid,  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates  and  Dioscoi-ides.  Daring  these 
I  reigns,  Grecian  science  and  a  knowledge  of  the  healing 
„  as  had  been  taught  in  Europe  were  made  known  to 
it  part  of  the  easfcei'n  world.    John  Mesne  wrote  several 
r'rks,  which  have  disappeared  ;  but  he  was  the  first  who 
liie  correct  translations  from  the  Greek  physicians,  and 
tecially    of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  into  Arabic.  The 
linger  Mesne  wrote  a  treatise  on  Materia  Medica  and 
aarmacy,  which  for  a  long  time  was  held  in  great  estima- 
03,  and  was  republished  and  commented  upon  even  so 
M  as  the  16th  century:  he  mentioned  several  new  re- 
iiies,  and  was  doubtless  in  advance  of  the  knowledge 
ithe  day. 

^LD.  870  ?— 932.  John  Serapion,  known  to  his 
•temporaries  as  Yahia-ibn-Serapion-bin-Ibrahim,  was  a 
I'ian  physician,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Damascus, 
CD  seems  to  have  lived  between  A.  D.  870  ?— 932  ?  Ho 
tected  all  that  had  been  written  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
•fsicians  on  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  completed, 
SSyriac,  a  treatise  drawn  from  his  predecessors  and  parti- 
arly  from  Galen,  a  complete  view  of  the  Greek  system  of 
:.3icine,  incorporating  with  it  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Arabs.  He  improved  the  prepara- 
u  and  composition  of  medicines  and  the  articles  in  use. 
lis  often  mentioned  by  Rhazes  in  his  "  Oontinens,"  and 
Abbas  finds  fault  with  his  brevity  in  his  notice  of 
iill-pox.  Two  works  bearing  his  name  were  translated 
o  Latin  and  published  in  Venice  in  A.  D.  1497  and 
'.in  in  1550.    Dr.  Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Medicine, 

noticed  his  opinions. 
W.  D.— ?— 923  or  932.  RhazeS  or  Razes,  as  known 
>*Vestern  Europe,  was  a  famous  physician  of  Turkish 
ibia,  his  proper  name  being  Muhammad  bin  Zakaria 
'm  Baqr  ur  Razi.    He  was  born  and  brought  up  at  Rai 
-rak  Ajami,  now  designated  Turkish  Arabia.    He  ac- 
red great  philological  and  philosophical  knowledge,  but 
il  he  was  30  years  old  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a 
■sician,  accompanying  himself  to  the  guitar.    After  his 
ih  year  he  applied  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
licine  and  philosophy,  and  he  studied  under  Ibn  Zain 
■  Tabari  at  Baghdad.    He  travelled  to  Jerusalem  and 
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Africa,  and  it  is  said  also  to  Spain.    He  became  the  medical 
superintendent  of  a  hospital  at  Rai,  and  subsequently  d 
one  at  Baghdad.    His  works  were  more  than  two  hundre^l 
the  most  celebrated  beino^  on  small-pox  and  on  measlef" 
Under  the  designation  "  Kitab  ul  Mansari,"  he  dedicated  te: 
books  to  Mansur,  a  prince  of  Khorasan,  nephew  of  khalil 
Mohtafi,  on  anatomy,  physiology,  temperaments,  diet  and 
regimen,  the  preservation  of  health,  surgery,  poisons,  the 
cure  of  diseases  and  fevers.    These  were   chiefly  compila- 
tions  from  the  writings  of  Galen,  Orobasius,  Paulus  iEgineta 
and  Aetius,  but  they  contain  also  original  observations 
and  descriptions  of  diseases  either  newly  appearing  or  not 
before  described.  His  anatomy  was  principally  derived  from 
Galen.    He  gives    a   correct   description   of  small-pos 
and  measles,  with  a  clear  and  distinct  account  of  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  small-pox.    Aaron  howevei 
was  the  first  to  write  on  the  small-pox.  The  most  impor- 
tant  additions  made  by  him  to  existing  knowledge,  were  ^ 
however  rather  in  surgery  and  pharmacy  than  m  medicanel 
but  he  gives  some  of  the  earliest  notices  of  existmg  drugs 
He  died  A  D.  923  or  932  at  Rai  or  at  Baghdad;  all  his  works 
had  been  published  in  folio  in  A.  D.  1516,  and  were  translatec 
into  English  by  Dr.  Meade  in  A.  D.  1747.  It  was  about  his 
time,  between  A.  D.  905-920,  that  the  first  medical  col- 
lege in  Europe  was  founded  by  tlie  Saracens  at  balerno  u 
Italy.     This  university,  probably    the  most  ancient  u 
Europe,  was,  in  1817,  replaced  by  the  Lyceum     The  firs' 
astronomical  observatory  was  that  erected  by  the  Saracen* 
at  Seville  in  Spain.  ♦ 
A.D.  880?  Honainbinlshaci,  a  native  ofHira  liyec , 
in  the  ninth  century.     He  was  of  the  christian  rebgion  • 
but  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arabian  medical  _  writers 
After  travelling  in  Greece  and  Persia,  he  settled  in  Bagli 
dad,  where  he  translated   into  Ai-abic  the  elements  o 
Euclid,  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  the  works  of  HippocratcJ 
and  those  of  Aristotle.    The  tradition  is  that  for  ever* 
book  of  Aristotle  translated,  he  received  its  weight  i 
sold     He  appears  also  to  have  commented  on  some  c 
the  works  of  Galen,  and  it  is  even  said  that  he  gave  lec 
tares  on  anafomy.     Among  the  titles  of  his  treatises 
we  find  one  -On  the  Eyes"  and  another  on  sleep  an^ 
vision. 
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'  ?  Ali  Abbas,  styled  Magus,  a  native  of  Persia,  of 
siderable  celebrity,  who  lived  shortly  after  Rhazes.  His 
ncipal  work,  at  the  time,  was  very  highly  esteemed,  and 
y  be  considered  to  have  possessed  more  real  valae  than 
of  the  writings  that  proceeded  from  the  Arabian  school, 
vas  translated  intoLatin  under  the  title  "  Opas  Reginm." 
isists  chiefly  of  abstracts  of  the  doctrines  and  opinions 
J  Greek  physicians,  with  some  original  observations. 
^  D- — ? — 942.    Seuau,  whose  full  designation  was 
Said  Senan-bin-Sabit-bin-Korrah,  was  a  Sabian  physi- 
I,  astronomer   and  matliematician.     He  was  born  afc 
rran  in  Mesopotamia,  and  died  at  Baghdad  A.  D.  942. 

father  and  his  brother  were  among  the  most  celebrated 
>'sicians  of  their  time,  and  Senan  was  physician  to 
:;khtasar,  and  Kahar,  the  18th  and  19th  of  the  Abbasside 
illifs  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  908-934.  Mukhtasar 
ce  him  the  title  of  Rais  ul  Ataba,  or  Chief  Physi- 
11,  and  he  was  appointed  public  examiner,  A.  D.  931, 
cone  being  allowed  to  practise  until  licensed  by  Senan. 

is  the  first  mention  of  legislative  licensing,  and  the 
ober  of  persons  in  Baghdad  who  underwent  the  exami- 
iion  are  said  have  been  830.  Under  pressure  from  Kahar, 
embraced  muhammadanism,  but  as  Kahar  continued  to 
at  him  harshly  he  fled  to  Khorasan,  though  he  afterwards 
;irned  to  Baghdad,  where  he  died. 

U  D  980—1037.  Avicenna:  the  full  appellation 
this  learned  physician  was  Abu  Ali-ul-Hussain-ibn- 
d-Uilah-ibn-Bina,  but  he  was  known  to  the  Arabian 
:tors  as  us-Shaikh,  also  ur-Rais-ul-Ataba,  literally,  the 
•^f,  and  the  prince  of  physicians.  He  was  born  A.  D.  980 
v.harmatain  (also  as  said  at  Assena),  a  village  near  Bok- 

and  was  educated  at  Bokhara.  He  studied  under  Abu 
'  d-Ullah-un-Natheli.  He  was  eminent  as  a  philosopher 
:  as  a  physician  and  his  name  ruled  in  the  realm  of  medical 
:iice  for  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any  other  writer 
.  3pt  Anstotle  and  Galen.  In  his  21st  year  he  wrote  a 
4  which  he  called  Al-Kitab-al-Majma,  a  Cyclopedia  of 
'  /olumes,  and  he  subsequently  wrote  a  commentary  of  it 
•ch  also  extended  to  20  volumes.  In  the  beginnin<>  of  the 
1  century,  the  Samanide  dynasty  fell,  on  which  Avi- 

quitted  Bokhara  ;  for  a  short  time  he  was  employed 
uUe  court  of  the  Dilimite  sovereign,  but  in  1012  retired 
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to  Jorian,  where  be  began  to  write  his  celebrated  treatise 
the  principles  of  medicine  styled  Kitab-ul-Qanun  fi  t  Tibb] 
&c  or  Book  on  the  Principles  of  Medicine.  He  subsequent!- 
lived  for  a  short  time  at  Rai,  Kazwin,  Hamadan,  an 
Ispahan.    Ibn  Khalican  states  that  his  books  and  treatise 
numbered  about  100.    The  Qanun  was  the  most  celebrate 
and  is  well-known  in  Europe  under  the  title  of  the  Canon^ 
of  Avicenna.  It  contains  five  books,  viz. :  (1),  on  the  theor] 
and  practice  of  medicine  ;  (2),  on  the  properties  of  simpl( 
medicines  ;  (3),  on  anatomy  and  local  diseases  ;  (4),  on  dis 
eases  generally;  and  (5),  on  compounded  medicines     H.  ^ 
books  were  printed  in  Arabic  at  Rome  A.  D  149  7  but  mor 
than  one  Latin  version  has  appeared,  the  latest  bemg  tha  | 
of  Vopucius  Fortunatus,  A.  D.  1651.   The  Qanun  was  firs  J 
printed  at  Rome  1595  :  it  was  translated  into  Latin  an( 
published  at  Venice,  1608  ;  and  it  became  even  in  Europ  > 
for  many  centuries  the  most  celebrated  authority  m  medi 
cal  science,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  jmdicous  arrangemeu  .( 
and  of  the  comprehensive  view  it  afforded  of  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians.    Several  edihons  of  th 
naniin  hive  anceared.    His  other  works  are  about  lUU  i 
?uTbei^amon!Xtb7m  Us-Shafa,  Shafa  fi'l-Hikmat,  Naj. . 
andlshLat.    He  died  while  on  a  journey  at  Hamada  . 
A  D.  1037  at  the  comparatively  early  age  ot  O  i. 

Avicenna  introduced  in  his  works  many  anatomical  error  ) 
chiefly  bv  mixing  up  the  crude  notions  of  older  authors  wit  i 
thise  of  ^Galen.  In  his  writings,  however,  there  first  appea,  . 
a  notice  of  the  duct  from  the  eye  to  the  ^o/e- also  c^f  . 
constriction  of  the  pupil  being  a  cause  of  defective  vis^^^^ 
In  his  writings  the  object  of  Avicenna  seems  to  have  be 
to  mat! er  from  111  quarters,  and  they  may  be  regard, 

as  recording  all  that  was  then  known  of  medicine,  and 
the  rciences^onnected  with  it.  anatomy,  s-g^r^' ^^ft^e 
tics  and  botany.    The  Qanun  doubtless  supplied  a  gre 

earned  for"' its  author  the  l^^rary     ;t le 
Rais-ul  Ataba,  or  Prince  of  Phys.cmns.    Much  f  it  ho  . 
ever  is  valueless  and  much  ill-digested.   Neithei  Aviccui 
Tor  Mesne,  nor  Albncasis,  -^^tributed  anything  ^^^^^ 
tance  to  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  the  leputatio  i 
Avicenna    eems  to  have  been  earned  by  contrast  with  1 
fontemroraries.    So  little  true  progress 
the  dark  agee,  that  for  several  centuries  the  Qanun  ^1 
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received  text-book  ia  moat  of  the  medical  schools  both 
le  Arabians  and  Europeans,  until  the  revival  of  learning 
;  irope.  It  superseded  in  a  great  measure  the  works  even 
rileu,  of  whom  and  of  Aristotle  he  was  a  devoted 
n-:  it  produced  numerous  commentaries  and  epi- 
,  and  had  not  entirely  lost  its  authority  in  Europe 
■  17ch  century,  and  it  continues  up  to  the  present 
J  to  be  used  as  a  standard-book  in  all  the  countries  where 
tbic  is  known.    It  has  also  had  learned  annotators  and 
imentators,  whose  books  are  in  esteem.  Ala  ud  Din  All 
;Abul  Hazim  ul  Koreshi  iba  Nafis,  who  died  A.  D.  1288, 
tte  in  Arabic  an  epitome  of  the  Qanun  of  Aviceuna,  which 
fstyled  Mujiz  ul  Qanun  fi't  Tibb,  and  subsequently,  about 
D.  1 430,  Nafis  bin  Iwaz  who  resided  at  the  court  of 
iiur's  grandson  Ulugh  Beg,  wrote  in  Arabic  the  Hull-i- 
i  iiz-ul-Qanun,  a  book  of  annotations  on  the  commentai-y 
Ula  ud  Din  Ali,  and  again  the  Sharh  Nafisi,  a  commen- 
■'  on  his  own  annotations.    Subsequently  Sadid  nd  Diir 
ueruni  wrote  Ul-Moghni  fi  Sharh  ui-Mujiz,  a  commen- 
•  on  the  Mujiz  of  Ala  ud  Din  Ali,  but  in  which  was 
nprised  a  compendium  of  medical  science  compiled 
\n  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  Houain, 
FRazi  and  others. 

050  ?  AlbUCasa  or  AlbUCasiS,  a  Spanish  physlciau 
■')  wrote  several  treatises  which  are  still  extant.  He 
Id  in  the  eleventh  century.    He  notices  his  treatment  for 
hhiasis,  fistula  lachrymalis,  and  anchylo-blepharoii,  a(nd' 
itions  that  persons  who  had  come  fi-om  Cairo  (Al- 
nirah)  were  practising  extraction  of  the  cataract, 
u.  D.  1072-3-1162  and  1114—1199.    Avanzoar,  pro- 
Ivy  Iba  Zohar,  the  name  of  two-  distinguished  Arabian 
>sicians,  father  and  son,  who  flourished  in  Spain  during- 
12th  century.    They  were  Jews  by  descent  and  pro- 
lion.    The  father  was  born  at  Seville  about  A.  D.  1072-3, 
died  there  A.  D.  1162.    He  was  physician  at  the  court 
I^ordova,  and  bad  charge  of  an  hospital.    He  wrote 
3rnl  medical  works  in  Arabic,  some  of  which  wore 
iiered  into  Hebrew  and  into  Latin.    The  celebrated 
k  of  the  father,  designated  the  Tasir,  is  one  of  the  most 
lable  books  of  the  Arabian  physicians.    It  contained  a 
ipeiidium  of  medical  practice,  including  many  facts  anrl 
nervations-  not  found  in  preceding  writers.    He  also  wrote' 
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on  calculus  and  on  regimen.  He  did  less  to  add  to  tbi 
tbeories  than  to  improve  the  practioe  of  medicine,  and  hi 
Yiras  a  declared  enemy  of  sophisms  and  dialectic  subtleties 
Ho  trusted  largely  to  his  experience.  He  wns  thetcache 
of  Averrhoes.  His  writings  are  among  the  few  of  th 
Arabian  books  that  exhibit  even  slight  departure  from  th 
doctrines  of  Galen.  The  Tasir  displays  more  origiualit 
and  discrimination  than  others  of  the  Arabic  writings.  H 
practised  both  surgery  and  pharmacy  as  well  as  raediciu 
properly  so  called.  Althougli  professedly  a  disciple  c 
Galen,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  shake  off  his  authority  whe 
Lis  opinions  or  practice  wei-e  not  sanctioned  by  his  ow 
experience.  Avanzoar  was  respectable  from  his  genen 
character  and  his  professional  skill,  and  is  entitled  to  ou 
regard  as  one  of  the  improvers  of  his  art. 

His  son  (A.  D.  1114—1199)  also  wrote  several  medic; 
TTorks,  amongst  them,  one  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  B 
died  at  Morocco  1199. 

1080  ?  ConstantillllsAfricanUS,anative  of  Africi 
■who  studied  in  the  schools  of  Baghdad,  and  is  said  to  ha^ 
travelled  in  India.  He  returned  to  his  native  country  froi 
which,  however,  to  save  his  life,  on  being  accused  of  sorcer 
he  was  soon  compelled  to  flee  to  Monte  Cossino  in  Italy,  t 
employed  himself  there  in  ti-anslating  into  Arabic,  then  tl 
general  language  of  science,  the  works  of  the  Greek  an 
Latin  authors.  His  writings  are  extant,  but  there  is  litt 
original  matter  in  them.  What  he  says  of  ocular  medicii 
and  surgery  is  drawn  principally  from  Paulus  ^genita. 

A.  D.  1149—1198.    Averrhoes,  known  to  his  coi 
temporaries  as  Abul  Wahid  Muhammad-ibn-Ahmad-ib) 
Muhammad-ibn-Rashid,  a  philosopher  and  physician 
great  eminence,  was  born  at  Cordova  about  A.  D.  1149 
illustrious  parentage.    He  studied  under  Avanzoar,  bi 
others  of  the  most  distinguished  Arabian  scholars  of  tl 
atre  are  also  mentioned  as  his  teachers,  and  his  educatic 
extended  to  all  the  branches  both  of  literature  and  scien 
as  then  taught  in  the  Saracenic  colleges  of   Spain.  I 
was  a  scholar  who  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  as 
branch  of  physical  science.    As  a  philosopher  he  w 
a  zealous  follower  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Aristotle : 
medicine,  he  followed  the  views  of  Galen,  and  he  publishi 
many  commentaries  on  both  their  writings.   His  treatise 
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iu  number,  acquired  the  highest  reputation,  and  for 

I  V  ages  were  considered  standard  performances.  His 
ny  was  drawn  from  Avicenna.    His  medical  worka 

L  gathered  together  as  the  "  Kulliat,"  meaning  liter- 
"  The  Complete  Works,"  were  translated  into  Latin, 
have  been  repeatedly  printed  along  with  the  Tasir 
jAvanzoar,  one  of  them  reappearing  so  late  as  the 
uraeucement  of  the  17th  century.  Nevertheless,  his 
:iical  opinions  have  not  left  a  single  permanent  additioa 
[the  science,  and  are  now  entirely  neglected.  As  a 
l:osopher,  he  followed  largely  Aristotle's  system  of  rea- 
:.ng  by  induction,  but  carrying  the  mode  of  reasoning 
t:bat  great  man  into  the  religious  doctrines  of  muham- 

lanism,  he  became  obnoxious  to  his  contemporaries, 
liime  once  or  twice  the  victim  of  persecution,  and  was 
Impelled  to  avow  a  change  in  his  opinions.    He  wrote  au 

ome  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest  and  a  treatise  on  Astrology, 
udied  A.  D.  1198,  and  with  him  terminated  the  Sarace- 
cor  Moorish  wi'iters  on  medicine. 

iJoJ— Maimonides,  called  by  the  Jews  the  Eagle  of 
IDoctors,  was  born  in  1131  or  11 33  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  of 
liustrious  family.    His  proper  name  was  Musa  bin  Mai- 
-1.    He  studied  philosophy  and  medicine  under  Averr- 
=i.    He  settled  at  Cairo,  where  he  opened  a  school  to 
cch  numerous  pupils  came  from  Greece  and  Alexandria, 
was  learned  in  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  Turkish, 
was  a  voluminous  writer  on  theoloo-y. 
ilSO  ?  ActuariUS,  a  servant  of  the  Court  of  Conslanti- 
ie,  lived  in  the  i2th  century.    He  was  a  diligent  col- 
or of  facts,  acquainted  with  all  the  information  of  hia 
and  more  free  from  prejudice  and  bigotry  than  the 
arality  of  his  contemporaries.^  He  left  numerous  works, 
listing  principally  of  extracts  from  Galen  and  the  Ara- 
u  physicians. 

...  I)  1226-I286.  Gregory  Abiil  Taragius, 

monly  designated  Abul-Parag,  but  properly  Mar  Gre- 
as  Abul-Faraj,  also  called  Gregorius  Bar-Hasbreus, 
of  the  Armenian  race,  born  A.  D.  1226  at  Malatia,  or 
ito,  a  town  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates  in 
«er  Asia.  His  father  Aaron  was  a  physician.  Abul- 
ig  studied  theology,  philosophy,  and  medicine,  and 
ied  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Syria.    He  adopted 
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clivistiaiiity  and  rose  successively  to  be  Bishop  of  Guba 
Bishop  of  Aleppo,  and  in  1266  Primate  of  all  the  Jacobih 
Christians  in  the  East.  He  was  the  author  of  a  grea 
number  of  works,  which  he  wrote  in  the  Arabic  and  byria. 
lan.'uages  ;  but  the  best  known  is  his  history  of  the  dynas 
.ties"frora  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs  to  theMoghuls,  which  Di 
Pococke  published  in  1663  with  a  Latin  translation  and  ^ 
supplement.     He  died  in  A.  D.  128b    at  Meragba  ii 

Azerbiian.  ,     .  •  i 

A  D  1200  ?  Babliata,  a  hmdu  physician,  who  com 
piled  a  medical  work  priucipally  from  the  writings  o 
Charaka  aud  Sasruta.  He  named  it  Asht-anga  Hirudayario 
His  manner  of  treating  the  subjects  and  the  arrangement 
are  much  the  same  as  that  followed  by  Charaka.  it  i 
^vritten  in  a  clear  style,  and  Babhata  explains  passages  n 
ti:e  original  works  which  were  not  before  understood  ih. 
Feems  to  be  the  same  person  spoken  of  by  Professor  Roy  1 
■under  the  name  of  Db'hatta,  a  native  of  Kashmir,  as  havm; 
written  a  commentary  on  Charaka.  His  era  is  not  know: 
but  is  probably  of  the  r2fch  or  13th  century. 

?  Najab-ud-DinMuliaminad  Umar,  of  Sama, 

kand,  whose  era  is  not  precisely  known,  wrote  the  Asba 
wa  Ilamat,  a  very   celeb,  ated    treatise  m    Arabic  o 
the  causes,  signs  and  remedies  of  disease.    A  comment 
of  it,  also  in  Arabic,  entitled  Sharh-ul-Asbab  wa  1  ama| 
was  made  by  Nafis-bin-Iwaz  and  dedicated  to  Timui 
Trandson,  sultan  ^l^ugh  Beg,  who  ruled  at  Samarkan 
from  his  ^arly  youth  up  to  A.  D.  1447  when  he  succeed 
to  the  throne  of  his  father  Shah  Rukh.    A  translatioa 
Persian  of  the  Sharh-ul-Asbab  was  made  by  Muhamma 
Akbar-Arzani,  physician  to       emperor  Aurungzeb  (4^^ 
1558—1707)  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,    ihe  transiatio 

IS  named  the  Tibb-i-Akbari.  „„„nf;Hnr,f 
A  33  i2_?_18-?  LailfrailC,  a  general  practitiom 
of  the  13t,h  and  14th  centuries,  who  did  much  to  unite  th 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.    He  was  a  native 
MUa      where  he   studied  medicine  and   surgery  und< 
,  Wmiam  deSaliceto;   he  practised  tl-- for  a  sli^ort  hm^ 
.  but  ultimately  left  it  to  escape  Pe;;Sec"tion  and  he, 
Lyons  aud  other  French  towns,  but  finally  Cl29o)  settle 
■at  Paris.    He  found  surgery  very  greatly  neglected,  and  i 
"bllJy  blamed  physicians  for  abandoning  it  to  barber,  an 
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••■.■2n.    He  always  bled  his  patients  with  his  own  hands, 
garded  Physicus  to  mean  a  physician  proper;  Me- 
,  a  physiciau-surgeon  or  general  practitioner  ;  and 
or  Chirurgus  Barberius,  a  barber  surgeon.  After 
arrival  in  Paris,  on  the  invitation  of   many  Masters 
1  Bachelors  in  Medicine,  he  gave  lectures  on  surgery 
1  demonstrations.      He    left    behind  hitn  two  books, 
II   "  Chirurgica  Parva,"  also    "  Ars   Completa  totins 
iirurgise  sive  Praofcica  Major  Libri  quinque,"  which  Avere 
mted  in  folio  at  Venice  in  1490,  1498,  1519,  and  1546, 
il  at  Lyons  in  1553.    In  1488  the  Complete  Art  of  Sur- 
ry was  translated  into  French  by  John  Gallant,  Master 
rrber  of  Paris,  and  again  in  1490  by  William  Issoire  at 
cons. 

A.  D.  12— ?-13— ?  Mondini  di  Luzzi,  a  professor 
ithe  University  of  Bologna,  who,  on  the  revival  of  learning 
lEurope,  made  himself  of  mark  by  first  publicly  in  1315 
ssecting  two  corpses.    Anatomy  is  a  part  of  natural 
itory,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
Jdical  science.    A  knowledge  of  it  is  indispensable  for 
complete  education  of  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  the 
iliest  intimation  we  have  ofany  medical  men  examining  by 
-section  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  is  in  the  writings 
Charaka  and  Susruta,  two  physicians  of  the  hindus,  who 
!im  to  have  lived  about  1000  years  before  the  christian 
..    Charaka  and  other  ancient  physicians  say  that  a 
icctitioner  should  know   all  parts  of   the  body,  both 
eernal  and  internal,  aud  their  relative   positions  with 
rard  to   one  another ;    without  such  a  knowledge,  he 
mnot  be  a  proper  practitioner.  Susruta  says  a  jogi  should 
-^ect,  in  order  that  he  may  know  the  different  parts  of  the 
Tian  body ;  aud  a  surgeon  and  physician  should  not  only 
ow  the  external  appearances,  but  also  the  internal  struc- 
e  of  the  body,  in  order  to  possess  an  intimate  knowledge 
the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  to  perform  surgical 
■^rations  so  as  to  avoid  the  vital  parts;  and  it  is,  he  says,  by 
ibining  a  knowledge  of  books  with  practical  dissection 
t  the  practitioner  will  alone  attain  an  intimate  knowledge 
:he  subject  of  his  profession.    The  ancient  Egyptians, 
'  vever,heldin  abhorrence  all  who  dissected  the  human  body, 
"o,  anatomy  could  not  be  studied  by  the  Greeks,  from  their 
Lcrencefor  the  dead,  and  their  religious  views  necessitating 
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parly  interment,  and  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  thontrh  thd 
iHtructure  of  the  human  skeleton  was  known,  any  anatomical 
knowledge  existing  is  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  by  thJ 
dissection  of  animals.   lu  the  school  of  Alexandria,  under  thj 
patrouat^e  of  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies,  anatomy  was  carefull; 
studiedly  Herophilus  of  Chalcedou,  B.  0.  300,  and  In 
contemporary  Erasistratus    of  Cliios.     Herophilus  mad 
many  important  discoveries  as  to  the  anatomy  of  the  brai: 
the  functions  of  the  nerves,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  th 
mesentery  which  go  to  the  liver,  &c.,  and  has  given  hi 
name  to  the  Torcular  Herophili  in  the  brain  ;  while  Erasis 
tratus  of  Chios  determined  many  facts  in  the  anatomy  c 
.the  brain  and  gave  his  name  to  the  valves  in  the  ven 
cava.    These  two  anatomists  were  nigh  to  discovering  th 
circulation  of  the  blood,  wbicli  nearly  two  thousand  year 
afterwards  Harvey  saw  and  became  immortal.  From  the  tini 
of  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  however,  for  the  next  fiftee 
hundred  years,  anatomy  made  no  advance.    Galen,  ludeec 
•  (A.  D.  131)  collected  all  the  anatomical  knowledge  of  th 
earlier  physicians  and  of  his  contemporaries,  but  his  ow 
accinaintance  with  this  branch  of  science  was  derived  froi 
liis  examinations  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals,  such  i 
monkeys,  &c.,  though  lie  applied  his  observations  on  thei 
to  the  structure  of  the  human  body.    The  Arab  physiciai 
of  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  centuries  wholly  abstaine 
from  anatomical  investigations  and  took  from  the  Greek 
and  particularly  from  Galen,  their  knowledge  of  this  part^ 
natural  science.    The  credit  of  the  recommencement  ot  tl 
study  of  anatomy  is  due  to  Mondini  who,  in  131o,  dissect< 
two  corpses,  and  wrote  a  description  of  the  human  boc 
which  though  containing  many  errors,  obtained  a  high  rep 
tation  was  for  another  hundred  years  the  common  compe 
dium  of  anatomy  in  use,  and  for  three  hundred  years  was  u.si 
MS  a  text-book  in  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian  schoo 
He  cave  a  very  early,  if  not  the  first,  example  of  anatomic 
plate'^  some  of  which  were  lost,  but  those  extant  slio 
ahieh  degree  of  accuracy.    Prom  bis  time,  however, 
became  customary  in  all  Universities  to  make  public  d 
sections  once  or  twice  a  year,  with  a  view  to  illiistrate  t 
writin-s  of  Galen  and  the  Compendium  of  Mondim.  JJ 
of  all  "the  learned  men  of  Italy,  Montagnana,  profess 
at  Padua  in  the  15th  century,  alone  could  boast  of  bavii 
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t-med  fourteen  dissections,  and  that  was  considered  a 
'  number.    In  the  16bh  century,  Fallopia,  Eustachi, 
1,  Varol,  and  many  others,  enriched  anatomy  with 
discoveries.    In  the  17th  century,  Harvey  discovered 
circulation  of  the  blood,  Worsuug  the  pancreatic  ducts, 
!  Schneider  the  mucous  membrane.   In  the  18th  century, 
■liioni,  Valsalva,  Keil,  Lancisi,  Ruysch,  Haller,  Boer- 
e,  Vicq  d'  Azir  and  others  distinguished  themselves 
.  jatoraists,  and  Meckel,  Soemmering,    Loder,  Bichat, 
td  RosenmuUer  became  renowned  in  later  times. 

11460— 1524..  Thomas  Lluacre,  or  Lynacer,  one 

I  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  his  age,  was  born  afc 
uuterbury  about  A.  D.  1460.    After  his  school  educa- 

:m  in  his  native  place,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
njdied  at  Bologna  and  Florence,  where  he  made  aa 
itensive  acquaintance   with  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

fhile  at  Florence,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  allowed  him  to  be 
;nght  by  the  tutor  of  his  own  son,  and  he  acquired  a 

ovough  knowledge  of  Greek  from  Demetrius  Chalcoudyles, 
unative  of  Greece,  who  had  fled  to  Italy  on  the  capture 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks.    He  took  the  degree  of 

.  D.  at  Padua,  and  again  at  Oxford,  where  he  gave  lec- 
ires  on  medicine  and  on  Greek.  King  Henry  VII  called 
■m  to  court,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  care  of  the  health 

,d  education  of  Prince  Arthur.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
illl,  Linacre  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
lagland,  and  showed  his  attachment  to  it  by  founding 
"'o  lectures  on  Physic,  one  at  Oxford  university  and  one  at 

imbridge.  In  1518  he  obtained  from  King  Henry  VIII 
itters  patent  constituting  a  body  corporate  of  regularly 
■•:ed  physicians  in  London,  with  the  sole  right  to  examine 
lid  admit  persons  to  practise  within  the  city  and  seven 

liles  around  it,  and  also  of  licensing  practitioners  thi-ough- 
i^t  the  whole  kingdom ;  excepting  only  graduates  of  Oxford 
Cambridge.  He  was  thus  the  founder  of  the  College  of 

nysicians  in  London.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  in  conjunction 

ith  Colet,  Lily,  Grocyn  and  Latimer,  who  introduced  classi- 

1  learning  into  England.  Between  the  years  1499  and  1 524 

»  translated  into  Latin  several  of  the  best  pieces  of  Galen; 

'S  De  Temperamentis,  4to,  Cambridge  1521,  was  the  first 

)ok  printed  in  England  with  types  of  Greek  character.  Ha 
~ed  on  the  20th  October  1524  of  stone  iu  the  bladder. 
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A.  D.  1511—1581.   John  Philip  Ingrassia, 

native  of  Sicily,  who  lived  through  the  chief  pai  r,  of  the  I61I1  ji 
century,  first  at  Naples  and  afterwards  at  Palermo,  di-  f 
covered  the  true  origia  of  the  ophthulmic  artery,  and  reco 
nized  the  passage  from  the  eye  to  the  nose.    In  1575,  1 
delivered  his  country  from  the  fury  of  the  iihtgue.  He 
wrote  Veterinaria  Medicina,  Veuice  15G8,  and  other  works. 

A.  D.  1500  ?    Li-Shi-Chin.    The  old  medical  writers 
of  China   were  the  naturalists  of  their  times,  and  that; 
country   had  a  long  line    of     imperial,    princely  and 
magisterial    observers  in   medical   matters,  the  ancient 
Shm-nung,    Hwang-ti,     Chi-peh,     Lu-pien,  Li-tang-chi, 
Hwa-to,  Wang-shuh,  and  Li-shi-chin.     Li-shi  chia  whs  a 
district  magistrate,  who  was  born  at  the  town  of  K'i- 
Chau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tsze  river.    Up  to  his 
time  there  had  been  published  thirty-uine  books  on  Materia 
Medica,  containing  the  observations  of  some  eight  hundred 
authors,  beginning  with  the  mythical  emperor  Shin-imng. 
Li-shi-chin  re-arranged  the  1518  drags  recommended  by 
those  writers,  adding    374  new  remedies  of    his  own 
suggestion.    Of  251  of  these  substances,  the  nature  and 
uses  are  not  thoroughly  understood.    He  named  his  book 
Pen-ts'-au-Kaiig-Muh  ;  it  was  arranged  in  52  chapters, 
and  contained  11,896  formulte.     Ou  the   death  of  the 
author,  his  son  presented  his  father's  book  to  the  Minu 
emperor  Wan-leh,  and  it  was  pubhshed  about  1597.  It  was 
the  work  of  his  father's  life,  occupying  him  forty  years  and 
as  its  name  designates  it,  is  a  synopsis  of  ancient  herba 
1,096  of  the  1,518  drugs  described  in  it  belonging  to  the 
vefretable  kingdom.    These  substances  are  arranged  m  G2 
great  classes,  under  the  sixteen  orders,  water,  fire,  eartliR 
minerals  and  metals,  herbs,  grain  and  pulse,  vegetables, 
fruits,  trees,  garments  and  utensils,  insects,  scaly  animals 
mailed  and    shelly    creatures,   birds,  beasts    and  man 
Some  of  these  divisions  contain  non-conformable  genera^ 
but  this  early  attempt  at  classification  has  been  favorably 
noticed  by  Remusat.    One  of  the  first  great  cla5|os  are 
formed  of  the  five  elements,  or  factors,  which,  ficcoraiug  to 
Chinese  philosophy,  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  things, 
Under  each  of  the  substances,  about  1,641  m  number,  the 
Fynonymes  are  collated  and  corrected,  and  their  names 
explained  as  to  their  origin,  sound  and  sense.  Suuskrit.l 
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n^usic  and  oUier  synonymeg  are  often  given  in  the  form 
lOiiiaese  transliferafions  of  great  interest,  as  representing 
M  langunges  and  dialects  of  aucient  peoples.  The  source, 
rra  and  general  history  of  each  drug  are  then  given,  and  its 
Uection°or  manufactare  for  use  as  a  drug  is  followed  by 
cections  as  to  its  preservation  and  treatment  for  the  pur- 
ges of  the  druggist.  The  nature  and  properties  are  then 
eefly  described,  and  a  sketch  givea  of  the  therapeutical 
!3S  as  indicated  generally  by  various  authoritative  writers, 
nations  of  doubts  and  discussions  of  the  antipathies  of 
!!  medicines  are  succeeded  by  a  host  of  formulae.  The 
igiaal  edition  of  this  voluminous  work,  which  is  bound 
338  volumes,  is  now  very  scarce,  but  it  has  been  four  times 
pprinted.  The  first  Manchu  emperor  Shun-chi  was  a  great 
trron  of  the  work,  and  the  last  regular  re-print  was  pub- 
Ined  in  1826,  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
■ju-fang.  Another  book  of  use  amongst  Chinese  medical 
■n,  ia  the  Kwang-K'iun-fung-p'u :  it  is  a  botanical 
iisauras  of  the  time  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  re-published  in 
1)8  ;  but  the  largest  amount  of  Chinese  original  matter 
<i  been  taken  from  the  Pen-ts'au-Kang-muh  of  Li-shi-chiu 
ti;iced  above.  The  good  sense  of  Li-shi-chin  to  a  great 
uent  purged  the  pages  of  his  Oycliptedia,  the  Pen-ts'au, 
•nonsensical  or  disgusting  things.  In  the  present  day, 
la  rule,  Chinese  doctors  employ  few  mineral  or  metallic 
jjstances  in  the  treatment  of  interual  disease.  Doctors 
rreputation  are  above  all  tricks,  but  humbler  practitioners 
c:  unfrequently  countenance-  incantations  ;  but  to  teach 
I  of  them  the  rational  uses  of  mercurial  and  ferruginous 
.3paration3  should  be  one  of  the  first  aims  of  those  who 
It  uld  strive  to  reform  the  practice  of  the  native  medical 
ofessioa  in  China.  It  may  be  added  that  many  of  the 
ijgs  ia  use  in  India  are  known  in  or  exported  to  China, 
ui  similarly  the  drugs  of  China  are  largely  exported  to 
dia.  The  Rh-ya  is  a  Cyclopaedia  of  natural  and  general 
-jects  and  matters,  and  dates  from  a  very  early  period. 
:1506— 1558.  John  Francis  Fex'nel,  a  celebrated 
ench  physician  who  was  born  at  Mont  Didier,  in 
-cardy,  in  1506,  He  became  physician  to  Henry  II  of 
lance.  His  writings  were  solely  on  medical  subjects,  and 
ve  been  often  printed.  In  the  year  1554  Drs.  Fernel 
id  Honillier  drew  up  a  strong  x'eport  condemnatory  of 
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the  insanitary  conditions  of  the  burial  ground  npar  tliej 
church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  in  Paris,  aud  of  tlie  cloisters 
and  toll  houses  around  the  church,  but  nothing  came  of  it| 
until  the  end  of  1780,  when  that  churchyard  was  closed. 
Tei-nel  was  succesively  physician  to  two  courts  of  France. 

1509 — 1590.  Ambrose  Pare'  was  bom  in  A.  D. 
1509,  at  Laval  in  France,  in  the  iDroviuce  of  Mayenne,  aud 
died  in  1590  at  the  age  of  81.  He  is  justly  considered 
by  French  surgeons  to  be  the  father  of  modern  surgery,  and 
to  hold  the  same  rank  in  this  branch  of  tlie  profession  as 
HipiDOcrates  does  in  medicine.  He  made  several  important 
changes  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  which  have  been  followed 
to  tlie  present  day.  One  of  his  greatest  reforms  was  in  the 
treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  into  which  it  was  the  custom 
at  that  time  to  pour  boiling  oil  :  he  was  also  tiie  first  person 
to  leave  off  the  barbarous  practice  of  cauterising  a  limb  to 
stop  the  hemorrhage  after  an  amputation  :  he  restored  the 
practice  of  tying  blood-vessels  after  operations,  and  gave 
some  excellent  rules  for  operating.  He  was  the  first  who 
recommended  the  extraction  of  the  foetus  by  the  feet  in 
cases  of  difiicult  labour.  He  showed  that  the  Musculus 
bulbosus  oculi  of  previous  authors  belongs  only  to  brutes. 
He  wrote  twenty-eight  books  chiefly  on  anatomy  and 
physiology.  He  was  saved  from  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  by  the  king  of  France  keeping  him  in  his 
own  bedroom.  He  was  successively  surgeon  to  Henry 
II,  Francis  II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henry  III  of  France. 

1514—1564.  Andreas  VesaliuS,  the  greatest  ana- 
tomist  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1514. 
His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  an  apothecary,  and  his 
uncle  Everardus,  a  physician,  and  author  of  some  commen- 
taries on  the  works  of  Rhazes.  His  early  education 
was  at  Louvain,  from  which  he  went  to  study  medicine 
first  at  Montpelier  and  anatomy  subsequently  at  Paris, 
under  James  Sylvius  ;  and  in  1526,  while  assistaiit 
to  Guntherus,  he  discovered  the  origins  of  the  spermatic 
blood-vessels.  He  subsequently  revisited  Louvain,  then 
resided  at  Bologna  aud  afterwards  at  Pavia,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy.  He  remained  there 
four  years,  and  in  1543  took  the-  same  ofiice  at  Bologna, 
but  afterwards  at  Pisa,  on  an  annual  stipend  of  800  crowns. 
He  left  Pisa  in  1544,  after  which,  owing  to  his  time  beiug 
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eiwise  occupied,  he  had  few  opportunities  of  making 
■f  anatomical  discoveries.    His  publications  between 
and  1564  were  numerous ;  his  book  De  Corporis 
mi  Fabrica  was  described  by  Haller  as  an  immortal 
^,  by  which  all  that  had  been  written  before  was  almost 
ji  seded ;  and  Senac  speaks  of  it  as  the  discovery  of  a  new 
111.    He  was  earnest  in  exposing  the  errors  of  Galea, 
■1  brought  on  him  fierce  attacks  from  Galen's  followers, 
as  met  these  by  still  greater  virulence,  and  in  hia 
Da  Radicis  Chinae  Usu   Epistola,  he    proved  by 
roas  examples  that  Galen's  descriptions  must  have 
drawn  from  the   dissections  of  monkeys  and  other 
,  ;uals,  and  very  often  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
Lhout  any  dissection  at  all.    In  1544  he  was  appointed 
!?sician  to  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  afterwards  of 
illip  II  of  Spain.     But  having  opened  the  body  of  a 
unish    gentleman,  the  relatives  reported  him  to  the 
|\uisition,  and    in   expiation    of    his  offence,    he  left 
cdvid  in  1563  or  1564  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
rceturning  from  which  to  take  up  atTPaduathe  chair 
:  anatomy  vacant  (1564)  by  the  death  of  Fallopius, 
ship  he  was  in  was  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Zante, 
'■ere   he  died  from  privation.    Boerliaave  and  Albinus 
jjiished  the  whole  of  the  works  of  Vesalius  in  2  vols, 
^o  at  Leydeu  in  1775.    Vesalius  prosecuted  his  labours 
.h  unwearied  diligence.    His  anatomical  work,  to  the 
asent  day,  is  beheld  by  all  with  admiration,  and  main- 
:  :is  its  character  as  a  faithful  transcript  of  nature. 

115—1619.    Pabrieius  ab  Actuapendente  waa 

•called  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  proper  name  beino- 
•  -ome  Fabricius:  he  succeeded  Fallopius  in  his  professorship 
iPadna,  where  he  professed  anatomy  with  extraordinary 
niutation  for  forty  years.  He  published  a  work  on  vision, 
cce  and  hearing,  containing  46  figures  of  the  eye,  well 
iicuted  but  not  particularly  exact. 

1152.3—1562.  GabriellO  FallOpiO,  known  to  the 
'  sntific  world  as  Fallopius,  was  born  at  Modena  about 
-3.  He  and  Vesalius  and  Enstachius,  are  the  three 
ment  anatomists  who,  in  the  16th  century,  brought 
^3  branch  of  science  to  the  exact  form  in  which  it  is  now 
■rsned.  He  seems  first  to  have  held  some  ecclesiastical 
Jooiutment,  but  to  have  resigned  it  in  order  to  follow 
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inore  congenial  pursuits.    He  studied  medicine  at  Ferrara, 
afterwards  travelled  through  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Europe,  and  then  settled  at  Ferrara  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy. 
He  afterwards  lectured  at  Pisa,  but  ultimately  succeeded 
Vesalius  on  the  latter  resigning  his  appointment  in  the 
University  of  Padua.    In  the  year  1543,  Cosmo  de  Medici 
established  at  Pisa  the  first  botanic  garden  and  placed  it 
under  Csesalpinus.    Ten  years  later  another  was  formed  at 
Padua  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Fallopms,  who 
added  to  the  collection  the  plants  he  had  gathered  in  lua 
travels.    Besides  his  knowledge  of  natural  history,  he  was 
an  excellent  and  expeditious  operator,  and  for  bis  time  a 
good  practical  surgeon.    After  a  short  but  brilliant  careei 
of  11  years  he  died  at  Padua  in  1562.    His  sole  publication, 
entitled  "Anatomical  Observations,"  was  printed  ui  8va 
at  Veuice  in  1561,  and  since  his  death  has  been  frequentlj 
reprinted.    Tiiis  work  forms  an  epoch  in   the  science 
of  human  anatomy  ;  its  author  displays  a  masterly  ac- 
quaintance with  every  part  of  the  human  frame.  He 
^as  the  first  to  observe,  or  to  describe,  many  importanl 
parts  of  the  body,  and  several  of  them  still  bear  his  name 
His  lectures  on  pliarmacy,  surgery,  and  anatomy  were  pub 
lished  by  his  pupils  after  his  death  and  in  various  iorms 
The  best  of  them  were  printed  with  his  "  Observations 
in  1584  at  Veuice  in  3  vols  folio.  He  described  the  muscle: 
and  nerves  of  the  eye  more  correctly  than  Vesalius  auc 
particularly  the  fourth  pair  of  nerves;  he  pointed  out  th< 
three  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  was  the  first  to  speal 
of  the   nasal  recurrent;     he    described   the  caruncul- 
lachryraalis,  the  puncta  lachrymalis,   and  the  geminui 
iJchrymarum  meatum  ;  he  also  taught  that  the  lachrym.. 
gland  is  single.    He  pointed  out  the  solid  character  ot 
crystalline  lens,  and  described  the  ciliary  ligament  and  th, 

*"l^'5t-i74P  Bartolomeo  Eustachio,  knowi 

bv  the  latinised  name  Eustachius,  was  one  of  the  distiu 
giished  band  of  Italian  professors  to  whom  we  owe  tl 
Restoration  of  Anatomy  and  much  of  its  advancemen 
Modern  times.    He  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  U  1 
Sntury  at  San  Sonerino  in  the  marqnisate  of  Anco na 
He   studied  medicine  at  Rome,  and   afterwards  settle^ 
there  ^ith  a  view  to  practise  as  a  physician,  and  hi 
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cat  talents  led  to  his  being  appointed  professor  of  raedi- 
;c  in  the  Collegio  della  Sapienza ;  yet  he  never  attained 
y  degree  of  professional  success,  and  after  a  long  strug- 
j  with  poverty  and  sickness,  he  died  in  great  indigence 
onf,  the  year  1574!.  His  ill-success  was  probably  the  resnlt 
liis  devotion  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  for  Haller  de- 
r.  s  id  to  be  impossible  without  writing  a  treatise  on 
-iibject  to  particularise  the  discoveries  and  corrections 
ir    Eustachius  introduced   into  anatomy.     The  canal 
iding  from  the  ear  to  the  throat,  and  a  valvular  mem- 
iiie  of  the  heart  are  known  by  his  name.    He  wroto 
Lutin,  and  his  researches  Opuscnla  Anatomica  in  4to 
•  published  by  himself  in  1564  at  Venice  and  again 
Svo  by  Boerhaave  at  Leyden  in  1707;   he  published 
edition  with  annotations  of  Erotian's  Lexicon  Hip- 
ccraticum.    The^book  on  which  he  O'vidently  intended  to 
S3t  for  fame  "  On  the  disputed  points  of  Anatomy,"  pro- 
tbly  from  want  of  means,  was  not  published  by  him,  and  oa 
>5  death  it  was  lost ;  but  in  1712  thirty-nine  copper  plates 
:graved  in  1554  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  text  of 
lis  work  were  discovei'ed  at  Urbino,  and  were  published 
1714  by  Lancisi,  with  the  aid  of  Morgagni,  Pacchoni, 
id  other  distinguished  anatomists.    Several  editions  of 
lem  have  since  appeared  with  numerous  commentaries  ; 
kG  best  is  that  of  Albinus,  published  at  Leyden  in  1744 
:  folio  and  reprinted  in  1762,  a  proof  of  the  importance 
the  labors  of  Eustachius,  and  how  greatly  he  had  been 
;  advance  of  other  anatomists. 

ii540-l603.  William  Gilbert  or  G-ilberd,  a 

-stinguished  physician  and  philosopher,  was  born  in 
140  at    Colchester,  of  which  his  father  was  Recorder. 

0-3  studied  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  but  took  his  deo-reo 
Doctor  of  Physic  abroad  ;  and  in  1.57-3,  after  returning  to 

;3ndou,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
London.    As  a  physician  he  attained  great  celebrity. 

aeeu  Elizabeth  appointed  him  her  physician  in  ordi- 
.ry.  It  is  however  his  researches  into  telluric  mag- 
tism,  published  in  1 600,  which  secured  his  fame.  The 
)rk  is  entitled  De  Magneto,  Magneticisque  corporibus 
.de  magno  magnete  tellure,  Physiologia  nova,  in  which 
e  many  important  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
-vigatiou.    Galileo  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of 
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it ;  Erasrmis  pronounced  him  to  be  sreat  to  a  degree  tlia 
is  enviable  ;  Wbewell  saya  that  Gilbert's  work  contain 
all  tbe  fundamental  facts  of  tbe  science;  that  even  a 
this  day  there  is  little  to  add  to  them  ;  Humboldt  say 
that  Gilbert  had  so  clear  an  idea  of  the  imparting  o 
telluric  magnetic  force,  that  he  already  ascribed  the  magneti 
state  of  iron  bars  in  the  cross  on  old  church  towers  o 
steeples  to  this  circumstance.  He  died  on  t.he  30th  Noveni 
ber  1003,  aud  was  buried  in  Trinity  Parish,  Colchester,  i 
Essex.  _       ,   .   .  ,    ,  1  1 

_?— 1603.  Andreas  Csesalpini,  best  known  b 

his  latinised  name  Cassalpiuus,  was  boru  at  Arezzo.^  H 
distino'uished  Lirnseir  as  a  physician,  and  was  appomte 
first  pbysiciau  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.    He  was  also  a  goo 
botanist,  and  wrote  a  treatise  De  Plantis.    In  the  year  l-A. 
Cosmo  de  Medici  established  at  Pisa  the  first  botanic  gardei 
^vhich  was  afterwards  placed  under  Cassalpinus,  but  it  wr 
as  an  anatomist  that  be  attained  his  fame,  bavmg  almo.J 
approached  to  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  bloo 
A  D.  1550?   Bliava  orBatoO,  author  of  the  15iit 
Prakasa,  a  hinda  physician  who  lived  about  the  middle  ( 
the  IGth  century.    He  compiled  a  book  for  the  use  e 
practitioners,  in  which  he  gave  a  summary  of  the  practic 
of  all  the  best  writers  on  medicine.    He  named  the  boc 
after  himself.    It  is  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  is  esteemt 
by  hiudu  medical  men,  as  it  gives  an  excellent  account 
ail  the  practical  parts  of  hindu  medical  science.    I3y  i 
clearness  aud  the  excellence  of  its  arrangement  many  dit 
culties   met    with  in  tbe    older  medical    sbastras  a 
elucidated.  .  , 

AD  1578-1657.  William  Harvey  was  born 

■  Polkestone,  1st  or  2nd  April  1578.  lu  1593  he  enter. 
Cains  College,  Cambridge,  and  then  went  abroad,  vis.tn 
France  and  Germany  aud  studying  at  Padua  "^der  labi 
ciusfor  anatomy,  and  in  1602  took  there  the  Docto. 
decree  In  tbe  16th  ceutury,  the  researches  of  bervet 
and  of'  tbe  Italian  anatomists  Colombo  and  Csesalpiui  h; 
established  the  fact  of  tbe  lesser  circulation  through  t 
luuffs,  tbe  fact  of  the  blood  being  acted  on  by  the  air,  ai 
tbetxistence  of  valves  in  tbe  veins;  aud  Harvey,  while  stud 
ig  at U'dua,  learned  these  facts  from  Fabricius,  from  who 
Lc  ca^^ghttiie  fir&t  glimpse  of  the  discovery  which  h 
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cce  immortalised  liim.   The  class-room  of  Fabricias,  at  the 
iiiversityof  Padua,  was  a  small  apartment  wainscott.ed 
jth  enviously  carved  oak  which  he  formed  into  a  theatre,  by 
'OCting  circular  seats  rising  almost  perpendicularly  one 
we  another.    It  still,  or  until  recently  existed  ;  its  seats 
urly  black  with  age.    Fabricius  taught  his  pupils  the  exis- 
I'jce  of  valves  in  the  veins,  and  conjectured  that  they  were 
eended  to  moderate  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  trunks  of  the 
ims  to  their  smaller  branches.    Harvey,  on  returning  to 
I. gland,  was,  in  1607,  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
iansand  appointed  physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
..  On  the  4r,h  August  1615  he  was  chosen  by  the  college  to 
I:  iver  the  Lunileian  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery, 
111  on  this  occasion  he  is  supposed  to  have  first  brought 
ward  his  vievvs  as  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
afterwards  more  fully  established  and  published  in  1628 
the  treatise  entitled  Esercitatio  Anatomica  de  mota 
vdis  et  sanguinis  in  Animalibus.    Harvey  was  led  to  this 
ccovery  by  reasoning  as  to  the  possible  uses  of  the  valves 
tthe  veins.    Until  his  time,  the  opinions  as  to  the  uses  of 
veins  and  arteries  were  various:  the  veins  were  sup- 
•ied  to  distribute  the  blood  to  the  body,  and  the  arteries 
'.convey  the  vital  spirits.    But  Harvey  ascertained  that 
'1  heart  in  contracting  forced  the  blood  along  the  arteries, 
ii  received  it  back  again  by  the  veins.    It  was  the 
•atest  and  most  original  discovery  in  physiology,  yet  no 
ysician  above  forty  years  of  age  accepted  the  doctrine, 
though  on  its  complete  recognition  others  in  Europe  laid 
iim  to  the  discovery.    Harvey's  right  to  tlie  discovery, 
•wever,  has  long  since  been  acknowledged.  He  also  wrote 
reproduction.    All  his  writitigs  were  in  Latin,  and  the 
Midon  College  of  Physicians  in  1766  published  an  edition 
i  his  works  which  were  written  in  correct  and  elegant 
2gnfige.    In  1632  he  was  appointed  physician  to  King 
nes  I,  and  in  1632  to  Charles  I,  whom  he  attended  at 
battle  of  Edgehill :  in  1G45  he  was  chosen  Warden  of 
rton  College,  Oxford,  but  when  the  Parliamentary  visi- 
s  came  there  he  left  it  for  London,  where  he  was  chosen 
■jsident  of  the  College,  but  declined  the  office  on  account 
his  infirmities.    He  had,  at  his  own  expense,  erected  a 
hiing  for  a  library,  also  a  inusenm  in  the  garden  of  tiio 
lege  of  Physicians,  at  that  time  situated  at  Ameu  Corner, 
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and  these  in  1653  he  presented  to  the  College.    He  lived 
iu  troublous  times  in  England.    At  tlie  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  he  was  residing  at  Whitehall  in  London,  but 
this  was  plundered  and  many  papers  containing  carious  ob- 
servations upon  the  anatomy  of  animals  were  lost.  He 
was  wont  to  lament  his  loss,  saying  "  for  love  or  money  he 
<;ould  never  retrieve  or  obtain  them."   Iu  his  last  years,  he 
lived  almost  in  seclusion  at  Combe  iu  Surrey,  but  was 
visited  iu    1651  by  Dr.  Ent.      He  died  at  Hempstead 
in  Essex  on  the  3rd  Jane  1657,  at  thfe  age  of  79,  leaving  his 
paternal  estate  of  £56  a  year  to  the  College.  Dr.  Lawrence 
published  a  splendid  edition  of  his  life  m  one  volume. 
Harvey  was  of  very 'small  stature,  round  faced,  of  an  olive 
complexion,  with  small  round  black  eyes,  and  hair  black 
as  a  raven  till  within  twenty  years  of  his  death,  when  it 
became  quite  white.    In  early  life  he  is  said  to  have  been 
passionate  and  apt  to  draw  his  dagger  on  very  slight 
occasion,  and  all  his  five  brothers  were  equally  choleric 
thouo-h  affectionate  to  one  another.    Their  nephews  were 
prosperous   merchants,  and,  Heneage  Pmch,  first  Larl  of 
Nottingham,  seems  to  have  been  a  cousin  once  removed. 

16— 'r^  VidUS  or  VidiUS,  bom  at  Florence,  was  for 
some  time  physician  to  Francis  I,  and  afterwards  taught 
medicine  at  Pisa.  He  described  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
palate  bone,  also  the  trochleea,  and  added  to  the  account  ot 
the  levator  palpebrse.  . 

]597_1677.  Francis  Glisson,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish physician,  who  was  boru  at  Rampisliam  inDor-^ec- 
Khire  in  1597.  He  was  educated  at  Cams  College, 
Cambridge  ;  for  forty  years  was  Regius  Professor  of  Fh3'sic 
in  that  university,  and  was  a  long  time  president  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  London.  He  wrote  in  Latin  a 
treatiie  on  the  Rickets,  Timo ;  Anatomia  Hepa^is,  8vo. ; 
Tractatus  de  Ventriculo  et  Intestims  in  16/1 ;  De  natura 
Substantive  Bnergetica,  sen  De  vita,  4to.  His  treat.se  Do 
Ventriculo  advanced  the  hypothesis  of  m^sciilar  irntabi- 
litv  as  being  a  specific  property  attached  to  the  bv.ng 
fibre,  and  from  which  is  deduced  its  peculiar  power  ot 
contraction.    He  died  in  167^  aged  80.  ,,,,-„;«p,l 

1620-1689-   Theoplillus  Bonet,  wbo..e  lat  ms  d 

name  is  Bonetus,  was  born  at  Geneva  ,n  IG-'O,  and  d  ed  m 
1689  He  left  a  great  number  of  learned  works.  What  may 
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~fyled  anatomical  pathology,  a  new  road  to  the  improve^ 
•  of  medical  knowledge,  is  pi'incipally  due  to  him.  Afe 
Kanced  age,  he  published  hia  great  work,  entitled 
Ichretam,   which  was   afterwards   enlarged   by  his 
tryman  Manget.    It  Consists  of  a  great  collection  of 
,  in  which  is  given  the  history  of  the  diseases  with 
appearances  found   on   dissection.     This  plan  was 
vards  adopted  by  Valsalva,  an  eminent  professor  ot 
Lrna.    To  Bonefc  is  due  the  credit  of  having  started 
!id  anatomy.  S'Grauwen  in  1771  pointed  out  its  utility 
necessity,  and    Morgagrii    institnted    a  thorough 
ty  into  its  domain,  and  published  his  results  in  1793 
work  De  Ciiusis  et  sedibns  Morborum.    Since  then 
Lis  science  has  been  and  is  being  sedulously  cultivated, 
lae  later  pathologists  are  many.    Amoug  tlie  illustrious 
md  of  French  pathologists  may  be  named  Pinel,  Andral, 
veschet,  Velpeau,  Beclard,  Bioussais,  Corvisart,  Eouillet, 
cuveilhier,  Dupuytren,    Laennec,  Petit,  Serres,  Bayle, 
iKuis,    Gendrin,    Chomal,    Billard,  Foville,  Lallemaud, 
)ostan,  Lisfranc,  Sichell,   Piorry,  and  Chanssier.  Britaiu 
3S  had  Percival,    Stark,  Baron,   Lloyd,   Willnn,  Bate- 
iin,  Cheyne,  Harty,  Guthrie,  of   London,  Pemberton, 
fodie,  Travers,  Hasting^^,  Eriglit,  Burns,  Farre,  Cullen, 
PDpe,    Gregory    and    Thomson    of   Edinburgh,  Aber- 
iDmbie,  Hey,  Abernethy,  Wardrop,  the  three  Monros, 
CD   two   Hunters,    Baillie,    IMarshall   Hall,  Christison, 
cells,    Ballingall,  Brereton,  Bowman,  Colles,  Critchell, 
isnman,  Golding  Bird,  Graves,  Hay,  Norman  Chevers, 
i<.get,  and  Stokes,  and  Italy  has  seen  Scarpa,  Caldini, 
Mscagni,  Rolando,  Bellengeri  and  Tommasini. 

lA.  D.  1621— 16S9.  Thomas  Sydenham,  one  of  the 

)st  distingui.'ihed  of  English  physif^ians.    He  was  born 
Winford  Eagle  in  Dorsetshire  A.  D.  1624.    In  1648 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford.  Ho 
r.erwards  studied  at  ilontpellier,  then  the  seat  of  a  famous 
-Ddical  School,  finally  became  a  Doctor  of  Medioino  of 
I'.mbridge,  and  settled  as  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of 
ivsicians  at  Westminster  in  Lc^ndon,  where  he  soon"roso 
;thetopof  his  profession.    In  his  practice  he  carefully 
'ted  the  symptoms  of  disease  and  applied  himself  to 
testiouing  nature  herself— founding  his  practice  on  the 
vvious  indications  of  nature  rather  tbau  on  prevalent 
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theories— jnstly  thinking  that  thoupjh  tlie  practice  of  pliysic 
may  seem  to  flow  from  liypotheses,  yet,  if  the  hypotheses 
are  solid  aud  true,  they  iu  some  measure  owe  their  origm 
to  practice.    He  had  a  singular  talent  for  observation,  and 
the  pictures  he  has  drawn  of  diseases  are  so  aoiturate  thafc 
in  many  instances  it  wonld  not  be  possible  to  improve  them. 
The  improvements  he  introduced  form  an  era  in  the  history 
of  medicine.    Febrile  diseases  attracted  his  special  atten- 
tiou  ;  he  was  the  fir.st  who  introduced  the  cool  regimen  m 
the  treatment  of  small-pox,  and  his  writings  on  consump- 
tion, fevers  and  nervous  diseases,  though  brief,  are  still 
held  in  estimation.    In  later  life  he  sutlered  gi'eatly  from 
gout,  and  died  in  London  on  the  29th  December  16b9at 
the  ao-e  of  65.    His  published  writings  are  Ou  the  methoc 
of  curincr  fevers  based. on  accurate  observation,  which  wa? 
published  in  1666,  and  reprinted  in  1675,  under  the  title  ol 
J\Iedical  Observations  on  the  history  and  treatment,  ot  acntt 
diseases;  also  Bpistolfe  ResponsoriiB  dass,  de  Morbis  .bpi- 
demicis,  1675  and  1680  ;  De  Luis  Venereos  Historia  el 
Curatione  1680;  De  Podagra  et  Hydrope  lG8o,  and  attei 
his  death  there  appeared  Processus  integri  m  morbis  fer« 
omnibus  curandis.    Sydenham  has  been  frequently  stylec 
the  English  Hippocrates.  His  writings,  like  those  of  his  gvea 
predecessor,  abound  in  theory,  but,  they  also   resemb  e 
those  of  Hippocrates    in  containing  t.he/nost  accurate 
detail  of  facts,  and  like  Hippocrates,  he  did  not  allow  hii 
Bpeculati  ve  opinions  respecting  the  nature  or  cause  of  d,seas< 
to  interfere  with  the  treatment.    It  is  this  which  causei 
Ms  works  to  be  still  read  with  admiration.     It  is  t< 
Sydenham  that  is  due  the  recognition  of  the  tact  tua 
radical  science  is  more  a  science  of  observation  than  o 
experiment,  and  is  to  be  governed  by  the  great  princii^h 
which  is  the  foundation  of  true  phdosophy  as  well  u 
Medicine  as  in  every  other  department  of  ^^'^n^^'  l^"] 
all  theory  not  derived  from  the  generalization  of  facts  . 
obiectio/able  and  almost  necessarily  leads  to  eiToneou 
coiclusions.  Sydenham  was  held  in  1^^?^-?-^,^^,^ '^^^ 
temnoraries.      His    remarks  on    epidemic  diseases  ar 
ro^g  the  most  interesting  of  his  works;  smce  his  time 
our  kLwled<.e  of  this  class  of  diseases  has  been  enlarge 
by  Morton  and  Huxham  of  England,  by  Ramazzini,  L.u.ci. 
Torti  iu  Italy,  aud  Stoll  iu  Vienna ;  and  medical  science  La 
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I'avtlier  enrlclied  by  descriptions  of  diseases  incident  to 
army  and  navy,  and  to  the  population  of  towns,  further 
^^  iided  by  Priiigie,  Brocklesby,  D.Monro,  John  Hunter, 
Percival  of  Manchester,  Bisser,  Hawkins,  Dr.  Clark,  Lind, 
nl  1804^),  Hillary,  Blane,  Trotter,  M.  Vilierme,  Larrey, 
i  Desgeuetres,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Sir  James  MacGregor, 
ss.  Johnson,  Robertson,  Lusoorabe  and  Sir  James  Ranald 
lutin.  From  the  labors  of  these  eminent  men  the  sphere  of 
iion  of  medical  practitioners  has  been  gi-eatly  widened. 
;iat  was  once  called  the  Healing  Art,  has  now  a  far  greater 
were  than  the  terra  expresses.  Medicine  in  its  modern  sense 
il  work  is  preventive  as  well  as  healing.     Medicine  is  no 
:ger  simply  an  art  directed  to  the  alleviation  or  cure  of 
ividual  suffering.    Applied  to  the  task  of  aiding  in  the 
ministration  of  justice,  of  removing  the  causes  of  disease, 
irestricting  or  annihilating  epidemics,  of  increasing  the 
aa  of  national  health,  it  becomes  a  moving  power  in  Gov- 
■ment ;  and  State  Medicine  is  the  offspring  and  the  com- 
iment  of  the  healing  art.    All  previous  efforts  to  preserve 
!  health  of  armies  and  navies  were  made  by  individuals, 
11  were  overshadowed  by  the  action  of  the  British  Gov- 
rment  in  1835,  in  which  year,  on  the  representations  of 
sector  General  Sir  James  Macgregor,  Deputy  Inspector- 
leral  Marshrtll,  Captaiu  Tullooh,  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
oraas  Graham  Balfour  were   appointed  to  summarize 
Annual  Reports  received  from  the  medical  officers  of 
army,  of  -which  160  volumes  had  then  accumulated. 
?5  results  were  made  known  to  the  world  by  a  series  of 
■tistical  Reports,  presented  to  the  British  Parliament 
;the  Queen  in  the  years  1838  to  1841,  On  the  sickness, 
rrtality  and  invaliding  among  the  British  troops  in  the 
I'ious   military  commands.    Following   on  these,  there 
eared,  in  1840  and  1841,  similar  reports  on  the  British 
ivy  by  Dr.  John  Wilson,  a  Naval  medical  officer.   In  1842 
1 1  1843,  Surgeon  Lorimer,  of  the  Madras  Army,  published 
>six  volumes  8vo.  similar  statistical  and  topographical 
■  orts  on  the  Madras  Army  and  on  the  civil  stations  of  that 
-sidency.  In  ]84o.  Dr.  Forry  reported  on  the  health  of  the 

■ited  States  Army  ;  in  1846  or  1847  M.  ?  reported  on 

t  of  the  French  Array.  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  Green 
four  of  the  Madras  Army,  drew  from  all  these  his  Statisti- 
il>ata  for  forming  troops  and  maintaining  them  in  health 
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in  different  climates  and  localities  which,  m  the  years  18io 
and  1848,  were  read  before,  and  published  m  the  Journals  nt,; 
The  Roval  Statisl-.ical  Society  and  the  British  Association,  in 
these  papers  were  put  forth  two  axioms,  viz.,  that  the  utmost, 
care  in  selecting  recruits  and  iu  attendu.cr  to  the  prescr- 
Tation  of  the  soldiers'  health  after  enlistment  seems  unable 
to  retain  troops  when  servi-icr  in  foreign  countries  in  hea  th 
equal  to  that,  enjoyed  by  soldiers _  who  are  natives  of  the 
countries  in  whith  they  are  serving  ;  also  tha.  the  hen 
of  the  officers  of  an  army  is  at  the  highest  pitch  to  whiJ 
that  of  the  soldiers  can  be  brought  by  means  of  improvcc 
dwellings,    food,    clothing    and  morals,  and    the  d.ffeti 
ence  in  the  rates  of  mortality  of  oificers  and  men,  is  th 
amount  of  preventible  deaths.     He  il  ustrated  ^ese  view 
by  tabular  statements  such  as  the  following,  show  ng  t 
average  annual  ratio  of  deaths  per  1,000  ot  mean  strength 

of  troop: 


e 
> 


Bangalore,  Cavalry    ...       •••    ^  ■••  "• 

GreSt     Britain,     Household  Cavalry, 

Dragoon  Guards   

"27  Line  Regiments   

Canada,  Upper  and  Lowei-  ... 

Nova     Scotia    and     New  Brunswick 
New  Foundland     

Gibraltar    ...  '••  .  ,  .■" 

Cape  of    Good  Hope,  _  Cape  District 
Eastern  frontier  District   

Mauritius   

Malta  •"     

Ionian  Islands  ... 

Ti-ichinopoly   

Bangalore,  infantry 

Moulmeiu  ...   

Cannanore   • 

Fort  Sb.  George,  (Madras)  

Bellary  ...   

Sccunderabad   

Ceylon  ...   

■Windward  and  Leeward  Islands 

Jamaica   •••  "'"'1 

■Western   Africa,    Sierra    Leone,  and 

Cape  Coast  ...   


of  officers 

8-62 

] 

9-5 

iro 

10-9 

] 

14-0 

13-5 

i 

13-8 

14-7 

16-9 

17'5 

22-1 

27-6 

27-7 

29- 

33-S 

48-7 

51-0 

54-5 

75-0 

42-0 

83-4 

} 

209-0 

2o-8 
f  14'5 
I  1.5-3 
15--5 
20-0 
(  18-0 
\  22-0 
222 
f  1-5-.5 
I  120 
30o 
l«-7 
28-3 
38-0 
3.5-4 
27-9 
0/  0 
4o-li 
38-S 
71-':. 
33-2 
46-0 
8.5- 
143 
4i53 
608 
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I'  informaf.ion  put  before  the  world  by  all  tliese  variou3 
I  istical  reports  permitted  many  people  to  enter  on  tbe 
;iission  of  the  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  soldiers, 

in  1851,  resulted  iu  the  Qaeeu  of  Great  Britain  and 
nand  nominating  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
iitary  condition  of  the  Army  in  India.  The  Report  was 
ntediu  1863,  and  led  to  the  Government  of  British  India 
I'  Oiuting  Sanitary  Commissioners  for  the  several  adminis- 
iious  of  that  part  of  the  British  empire.  The  sei'vices  of 
•ie  sanitary  officers  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  army 
I  to  the  civil  communities:  the  leading  men,  all  still  (1876) 
ee,  have  been  Sir  John  Strachey,  Mr.  R.  S.  Ellis,  c.  B., 

Surgeon  Majors  Cunningham,  Brydon,  and  Cornish. 

this  path  India  was  followed  by  Great  Britaiu 
■blishing,  in  1870,  a  Board  of  Health  iu  connection 
31  H.  M.  Privy  Council,  Mr.  John  Simon  being  placed  aa 
■jhief. 

...  D.  1628.    Miiliammacl  Yakub  bin  Yusuf, 

ssician  to  Shah  Jahan,  author  of  the  Alfaz  ul  Adwiali, 
cork  in  the  Persian  language,  translated  by  Mr.  Gladwin 
^.  D.  1793. 

...  D.  1628—1694.    Marcello  Malplligi,  an  emi- 

rt  Italian  physician  and  anatomist,  was  born  A.  D.  10th 
•ch  1628,  at  Crevalcuore  near  Bologna,  where  he  studied 
i  licine,  and  in  1663  received  a  Doctor's  degree.  Three 
rr.-s  afterwards  he  obtained  the  medical  chair,  which  he 
rvtly  after  resigned  in  order  to  take  up  a  similar  office  at 
n.    He  subsequently,  from  1660,  resided  for  intervals  at 
ogna,  Messina  and  Rome,  and  died  10th  November  1694 
he  last  named  place.    He  publi^hed  many  books  which 
•sed  through  several  editions,  and  his  works  were  re- 
nted iu  London  in  1697,  and  again  in  the  following  year 
Unisterdam.    He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
liety  of  Loudon  in  1669,  and  in  1691  Pope  Innocent  XII 
3d  him  to  Rome,  appointing  him  his  physician,  cham- 
.ain  and  domestic  pi  elate.    He  was  the  first  to  examine 
circulation  with  the  microscope,  but  is  now  chiefly 
embered  on  account  of  his  discoveries  of  the  anatomy 
■  he  skin  and  of  the  secreting  glands.  Although  Malphigi'3 
ings  are  not  free  from  errors,  yet  he  contributed  much 
be  progress  of  physiology,  and  he  deserves  a  place 
>ug  discoverers. 
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1638—1731.    Frederic  E-UySCll,  one  of  the  great- 
est  anatomists  tliar,  ever  appeared  in  Holland.    He  was 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1638,  his  father  Henry  Ruysch 
beiu''  Commissary  of  the  States  Genera!.    After  his  early 
training,  he  went  to  Leyden  to  study  anatomy  and  botany, 
and  pas.«ed  on  to  Franeker,  where  he  took  his  doctor  s  degree^ 
He  then  returned  to  the  Hague,  married  m  1G61,  and 
encracred  ardently  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  lu 
1665  he   published  a  treatise  on  the  Lymphatics  and 
Lacteals,  which  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  professor- 
shin  of  anatomy  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  laboured  to  torra 
a  museum,  which  Peter  the  Great  subsequently  purchased 
in  1717  for  £2,727.    In  1685  he  was  made  professor  ol 
physic,  a  chair  which  he  filled  with  honor  tijl  1^28.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  February  1731,  in  his  93rd  year  M( 
published  many  books,  but  he  had  never  read  much,  anc 
had   been  anticipated  in  many   points  which  he  pu 
forth  as  discoveries.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Koya 
Society  of  London.  .    ,  - 

1641-1 720.     Sir  Robert  Sibbald,   an  emmenl 
physician,  naturalist  and  antiquary,  was  born  in  Fifeshire,  or 
Lcording  to  Bower,  inBdinburgh,  in  1641     He  waspresen 
with  his  parents  when  Dundee  was  taken  by  General  Mou 
by  assault  after  a  stubborn  and  prolonged  resistance  M 
afterwards  studied  medicine  for  five  years  an  tl^^"  f 
of  Edinburgh.    On  March  1660  he  went  to  Holland,  an< 
for    a  year  and  a  half  studied  anatomy  and  surgery  a 
Leydenf  and  in  1661  took  his  doctor's  degree.    On  leavni 
•  Leyden  he  visited  Paris  and  afterwards  Angiers,  wheio  h 
studied  for  a  vear.    From  this  he  repaired  to  London,  au 
n  October  1662  returned  to  Edinburgh   where  he  co 
menced  the  practice  of  medicine.    About  1 66  /  he  and  1 
(afterwards  Sir  Andrew)  Balfour,  formed  a  botamcalg.  r 
Hpn  nt  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  Dr.  Sibbala 
fnsti™   U^^v"tl  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  wa 
^s  tuTed  in  Edinburgh,  the  great  seal  being  appended 
t^e  ct  rte  •  on  the  29th  November  1681,  being  St.  Andrew 
Siy     He  was  the  first  Professor  of  Medicine  m  that  Un 
vSity     In  1682  he  was  knighted  by  the  Duke  of  Yor 
Ihe    Hi-h  Commissioner  in  Scotland ;  and  Decemb 
1  Si  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal   College  4 
Ph/sidaiTs    175697  he  completed  the  Catalogue  of  hi 
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iHsenm,  which  he  presentod  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
:gh.  He  was  an  able  and  volaminous  writer,  on  history, 
iiiOgrapliy,  medicine,  natural  history,  and  antiquities,  his 
.plications  appearing  frotn  1661  until  1739,  after  hia 
aith. 

l'6o4.— 1720.    Giovanni  Marcia  Lancisi,  an 

iment  anatomist,  was  born  at  Rome  ou  tlie  26th 
icober  1654.    After  his  classical  studies,  he  completed 

course  in   philosophy   in  the  Eoman  College,  and 

a  time  was  inclined  to  study  divinity,  but  finally 
eected  his  attention  to  anatomy,  chemistry  and  botany. 
11672  be  was  created  doctor  of  philosophy  and  physic, 
11  from  1675  to  1678  was  physician  to  the  Hospital  of 

Holy  Ghost  in  Sassia.  From  1678  to  1684  he  was  a 
mber  of  the  College  of  St.  Saviour  in  Lauro,  but 
tbhe  latter  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy 
;'i;he  College  of  Sapientia,  which  he  held  for  13  years. 
.1088,  when  only  34  years  of  age,  Pope  Innocent  XI 
tsse  him  for  his  physician  and  private  chamberlain,  and 

was  afterwards-  physician  to  Clement  XL  He  died 
itt  January  1720,  aged  65.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
poloyed  in  the  practice  of  bis  profession  and  in  writing  his 
liks.  The  principal  of  his  works  was  published  under  the 
es  of  Johau  Marc.  Lnncisi,  Archiatri  pontiticii.  Opera,  qu£e 
xtenis  prodierunt  omnia,  &c.  Genevce  1718,  2  vols.  4to. 

presented  during  his  life  his  library  of  nearly  20,000 
cumes  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  use  of 

public,  for  whom  it  was  opened  in  1716. 

657—1716.  Engelbert  Koempfer,  an  eminent 
:iatiist,  physician  iiud  historian,  who  was  born  on  the 
th  September  1657  at  Lemgow  in  Westphalia,  where 
(father  was  a  minister.  He  studied  languages,  history, 
ifgraphy  and  music  in  several  towns.  In  Dantzic,  in 
'.3,  he  wrote  a  dissertation  De  Divisions  Mao'e.statis. 
vvisited  Thorn,  after  which,  he  went  for  three  veai^s  to  the 
wersity  of  Cracow,  and  then  for  four  years  to  Konigsberg. 
I  next  travelled  to  the  University  of  Upsal  in  Sweden, 

on  the  20th  March  1683  ho  left  Stockholm  as  Secre- 
cy to  Fabricius,  an  Ambassador  sent  by  Charles  XI  to 
king  of  Persia,  travelling  through  Russia  and 
argia.  The  embassy  arrived  at  Ispahan  in  January 
•H,  where  Koempfer  stayed  for  two  years.    Daring  bia 
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Btav  in  tTie  latter  country  be  collected  all  obtainable  medi- 
cinal substances,  whicli  ho  described  in  bis  AmiBM.tate, 
Exoticse.    Wben  tbe  embassy,  at  the  close  of  IG80,  quitted 
Persia,  Kcempfer  joined  the  Dutch  fleet  in  tbe  Persiaa 
gulf,  visiting  Persepolis  on  bis  way  to  Gambroon  where 
he  remained  till  June  1688,  and  then  embarked  for  Batavia, 
^here  he  arrived  in  September,  during  the  voyage  visiting 
manv  Dutch  settlements  in  Arabia,  on  the  Malabar  coast 
rSylorand  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    In  M«y  1690  he  went 
for  two  years  to    Japan,  till  November   1692   and  lu 
February  1693  be  finally  quitted  Batavia  via  the  Cape 
GoodW  for  Euroje.    In  1694  1- took  tbe  deg.ec 
of  Doctor  ot'  Pbysic  at  Leyden.    He  married  m  l.  00  bu 
his  constitution  was  impaired,  and  at  the  age  of  ^9,  on  th( 
2nd  November  1716,  he  sank  under  many  ailments.  Mb 

•which  that  island  was  known. 

1660-1742.  Priedericli  Hoffmann  was  born  a 

Halle  iu  Saxony  in  1660  of  a  family  which  had  been  engage, 
for  two  centuries  in  the  practice  of  medicine.    He  took  bi 
tc        de-"e  at  Jeni,  and  in  1682  began  to  practi. 
Seine  at  Minden.     In    1684  he   travelled  throng 
Sand  and  Holland,  and  on  bis  return  he  was  appoint 
pbvsicln  to  Frederick  WiUiam,  elector  of  Brandenburg  an 
to  the  Garrison  at  Minden.     In  1688  he  removed  t 
Halberstad  ,  but  subsequently,  in  1693,  on  the  invitation 
FreSck  III.  King  of^Saxony,  f  erwards  K  ng  o  Pr^is> 
hp  took  the  chief  professorship  of  medicine  at  Hal  e,  winc 
iad  ius  been  founded,  and  be  retained  this  tdl  his  den 
in  1749  with  a  reputation  as  a  physician  and  an  ant 
"ot  Lf^-i"r  to  bis  g'reat  colleague  Stab^  or  that^of  h  ^^^m 
temporary  Boerbaave  of  Leyden.     He  was  aam "tea 
member  of  many  learned  Societies  of  London,  Berlin  S 
?et^rsba?g  and  other  cities.    He  was  a  voluminous  write 
hu  proli^^^       discursive,  and  his  writings  are  now  UU 
known.    What  he  did  for  the  progress  of  "^^^^""f.  ^ 
tbe^bancre  he  effected  in  the  then  prevailing  doetrni 
the  cuan^e  essential  nature  of  disease,  i 

Staly  mat°a  great   .„d  i,„port.ut  .dd..o. 
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the  actions  which  Stahl  ascribed  to  his  hypothetical 
lima,  Hoffmann  referred  to  the  nervous  influence,  a 
vysical  power  no  less  real  than  that  of  gravity,  or  chemical 
linity,  but  of  a  specific  nature  and  operating  by  its  owti 
fva.  He  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  materially 
Tvanced  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
dd  still  more  of  having  pointed  out  the  track  which  might 
fsuccessfully  pursued  by  others  for  the  farther  advance- 
ant  of  this  knowledge.  The  humuoral  patliology  which 
:3ribed  all  diseases  primarily  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
lids,  -which  by  their  action  on  the  solids  produced 
Mondary  changes  in  them,  had  up  till  his  time  prevailed  in 
i  the  schools ;  the  only  subject  of  dispute  had  been  whether 
B3  primary  disorder  of  the  fluids  consisted  in  an  alteratioa 
ttheir  physical  or  their  chemical  properties.  Giisson  and 
ipglivi  had  opposed  this  theory,  bat  with  little  efl'ect  till 
nffmann  showed  that  the  solids  were  more  often  the 
iimary  seat  of  disease  than  the  fluids.    He  believed  that 

their  disorders  were  attributable  to  an  alteration  from 
83  healthy  degree  of  action,  or,  as  he  called  it,  tone,  which 
institutes  the  natural  state  of  the  moving  fibres ;  if  thifs 
ne  were  increased,  spasm  was  said  to  result,  if  it  were 
ccreased,  atony  or  relaxation  was  produced ;  and  these 
pposite  conditions  occurring  in  one  or  other  of  the  chief 
>stems  of  the  body,  the  nervous  or  the  vascular,  produced, 
1  thought,  every  variety  of  disease.  Hoffmann's  theory  has 
lag  ceased  to  be  studied,  but  it  formed  the  basis  upoa 
ikich  many  others,  more  nearly  approaching  to  accuracy, 
icre  founded.  Cullen  acknowledges  that  his  own  doctrines 
ipre  in  a  great  measure  founded  upon  it ;  and  Brown's 
fpothesis  of  exhausted  and  accumulated  excitability,  upou 
iiich  was  founded  that  of  Rasori,  still  received  in  the 
alian  schools,  was  another  modification  of  the  same  theory 
cdisease.  In  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  day,  some  of 
i!  terms  alone  are  preserved,  to  express  similar  but 
tbher  indefinite  ideas.  In  accordance  with  his  theory  most 
\3dicines  were  deemed  by  him  to  act  either  as  tonics  or  as 
:tispasmodics,  the  former  class  including  all  stimulants, 
Id  the  latter  all  depressing  agents ;  but  he  also  admitted 
Gcratives  and  evacuants. 

11660—1752.  Sir  Hans  SlOaue,  an  eminent  phy- 
idau  and  Daturalist,  was  of  Scottish  extraction,  but  bora 
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at  KilUleagh  iu  the  north  of  Ireland  in  IGGO.    He  studied 
medicine  in  London  for  four    years,  paying  particular 
attention  to  anatomy,  botany,  chemistry  and  natural  his- 
tory,  at  that  time  making   the  acquaintance  of  Boyle 
and  Ray.     Ha  subsequently    attended  the  hospitals  at 
Paris,  studying  anatomy  under  Du  Verney  and  botany 
under  Tournefort.    With  an  introduction  from  Tournefort 
to  M.  Chirac  and  M.  RJagnol,  he  went  to  Montpeliier, 
where  he  studied  natural  history  and  occupied  himself 
in  classifying  and  arranging  natural  objects.    He  then 
travelled  through  Languedoc  with  the  same  view,  and  m 
1684  he  returned  to  London,  and  gave  Ray  all  the  plants  he 
had  collected.    Ha  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sydenham, 
■who  took  him  into  his  house  and  recommended  liim  to 
practice.    He  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.    He  subsequently  visited 
Jamaica  as  physician  to  Christopher,  Dulce  of  Albemarle, 
and  during  a  stay  of  15  months  he  collected  a  great 
variety  ofV^nts  which  he  presented  to  Ray.    On  re- 
turnino-  to  London,  he  recommenced  practice,  was  chosen 
physician  to  Christ^s  Hospital,  but  applied  the  emolu- 
ments of  that  office  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  objects  in 
the  hospital.    He  was  the  first  in  England  to  lay  the 
plan  of  a  dispensary  where  the  poor  might  obtain  suitable 
medicines  at  prime  cost,  and  his  idea  was  afterwards  earned 
out  by  the  College  of  Physicians.    This  plan  differed  from 
what  had  been  followed  formerly  at  monasteries  and  nun- 
series  where  advice  and  medicines  had  been  given  gratuit- 
ously •'  but  in  the  present  19th  century  the  monkish  customs 
have  revived  throughout  the  world,  medicines  are  now  giveu 
to  all  comers, and  thisis  feltby  all  raedicalmen  to  be  mjurious 
to  hospitals  bestowing  and  to  the  physicians  attending  to  the 
recipients  of  the  charity.    In  the  latter  part  of  19th  century 
indeed   it  has  become  so  burthensome  that  efforts  to  get  ri< 
of  it  have  been  undertaken.    He  was  created  a  baronet  bj 
Kine  Georo'e  I,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Paris,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Londoc 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    He  published  man.V 
treatises  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  wh.c 
be  was  appointed  Secretary  in  1693.    He  P'-f/"te^j 
the  Company  of  Apothecaries  the  entire  freehold  of  tliei 
botanical  garden  at  Chelsea,  in  the  centre  of  which 
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irble  sfatue  of  him  by  Mi\  Rysbaoh  has  been  erected. 
a  was  the  first  in  England  who  introduced  the  use  of 
>ichoaa  bark.  He  used  all  his  efforts  to  establish  the 
iJony  in  Georgia  in  1732,  and  of  the  fouudh'ng 
ijspital  in  1739.  During  his  long  life  he  con- 
iiuouslj  added  to  his  collection  of  objects  of  natural 
s5tory,  and  he  bequeathed  his  museum  to  the  nation 
I  the  payment  to  his  family  of  £20,000.    The  library  iu 

had  more  than  50,000  volames.  He  published  his 
ttaral  history  of  Jamaica,  an  elaborate  work.  At  the 
ee  of  80  he  retired  to  Chelsea  to  pass  the  remainder 

his  life  in  tranquillity.    He  died  in  London  on  the 
ith  January  1752,  in  his  91st  year. 
116^7—1706.    George  Baglivi,  an  eminent  physi- 
an  who  was  born  at  Kagusa,  and  educated  at  Padua. 
63  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Rome,  where  be  died 

1706  at  the  early  age  of  39.  Pour  years  after  his 
aath,  in  1710,  his  writings  were  collected  and  printed  in 
wol.  4to.  He  was  the  first  writer  who  systematically 
ifposed  the  humoural  pathology.  He  advanced  the  doc- 
ime  that  the  causes  of  disease  are  primarily  in  the  solid 
rvts  of  the  body,  and  that  the  fluids  are  affected  secon- 
rrily,  iu  consequence  of  the  previous  affection  of  the  solids, 
oaffman,  in  his  doctrines,  had  considered  the  fluids  to  be 
ccasionally  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  though  he  con- 
iived  that  in  most  cases  it  originated  in  an  a2"ection  of  the 
llids ;  but  it  was  Baglivi  who  first  openly  referred  all  to 
ce  solids. 

lA.  B.  1668—1738.  Hermann  Boerhaave  was 

irrn  on  the  31st  December  16.68  at  Voorhout,  a  village 
TO  miles  from  Leyden.  In  1682  he  was  sent  to  study  at 
!«yden,  at  first  for  the  ministry,  but  when  22  years  of 
■ee  be  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1693  he 
lok  at  Harderwijk  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  and 
een  adopted  the  medical  profession.  In  1701  he  was 
rpointed  professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  iu 
^3  dissertation  he  enthusiastically  desciibed  the  method 
:  study  pursued  by  Hippocrates.  In  1709  the  chair  of 
f 9  professor  of  Botany  was  conferred  on  him ;  in  1713 

was  .elected  Professor  of  Chemistry ;  and  in  1714  he 
ws  chosen  Rector  of  the  University.    Bnt  his  views  varied. 

1703,  iu  his  dissertation  "  De  usa  ratiocinii  Mechanici 
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in  Medicina,"  lie  left  the  Hippocratio  method  of  simpla 
observation  and  put  forward  a  mecbamcal  tbooiy  ot  the 
crlobules  of  the  ani.nal  flnida,  so  that  in  tlie  treatment  of 
disease  the  efforts  of  the  physician  were  to  be  du-ected  to  ^ 
restore  a  mecbanicai  equilibrium.    He  also  supposed  ma..y 
morbid  phenomena  to  arise  from  acrimony  ot  the  blood, 
^^.hich  it  was  ti.e  business  of  the  physician  to  neutralise. 
This  part  of  Lis  doctrines  is  in  accordance  with  the  humou- 
ral  pathology,  which  has  always  kept  a  hold  on  popular 
belief.    Subsequently,  in  1709,  he  wrote  another  disserta- 
lion  "  Oratio  qua  repurgatos  Medicinse  facilis  asseritur  siin- 
plicitas,"  which  deserves  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  those 
in  which  he  recommends  the  study  of  Hippocrates.  He 
^vrote  several  essays  and  books,  using  the  Latin  language 
but  they  have  been  translated  into  many  of  the  European 
tonc^ues  and  some  into  Arabic;  also  his  Institutions  ot 
Medicine  (1708),  and  Aphorisms  (1709).    During  Im  life 
his  fame  was  wide-spread.    He  was  elected  a  tnember  of 
tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pans  and  of  the  Koya  So- 
ciety 5  London.    He  was  the  most  distinguished  physj- 
ciau  of  his  age.    He  died  at  Leyden  after  a  lingering  ill- 
Tipss  on  the  23rd  September  1738. 

1682-1771.    Giovanni  Battista  Morgagrni. 

fin  able  and  eminent  anatomist,  was  born  and  educated  at 
Forli,  a  small  town  in  Italy,  in  1682     He  studied  medi 
cine  at  Bologna  under  Albertini  and  Valsalva,  and  in  17U1 
obtained  hi!  Doctor's   degree.    He  afterwards  wen  to 
Venice  and  Padua  to  study  chemistry  ->^'i  ^^^Jf 
^uphv.    He  was  not  more  than  twenty  when  he  hitnsel 
Might   anatomy  with  the  highest  reputation,  and  af  erf 
vurfous  persecutions  the  Senate  of       o^^na  appoint^ed  h^^^^^ 
10  fill  the  Medical  chair.  In  t^^years  170b  1/1^  and  1.1^, 
l,e  published  his  Adversaria  Auatomica     In  L,^^^  j^^J'^, 
appointed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice  Chief  P^'fe^^or  o 
A  atomy  iu  the  University  of  Padu.,  and  there,  for  neaH^ 
^;ry  yea-.  -^^il  his  death  in  1771,  he  devoted   -^^^^^  £ 
favorite  pursuit.    His  most  celebrated  work,     De  Sedibu 
et  Oausis  morborum  per  fnatomen  I^^^S^^t'^' JJ^^^ ^ 
published   at  Venice  in   his  80th  year.    It  iecoid=.  ai 
nmense  number  of   observations  on   morbid  anat.n,v 
unequalled  in  extent  and  accuracy,  and  ad vai^ed^^^^^ 
to  its  present  position  us  a  branch  of  medical  scieuc  , 
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.^ost  as  greatly  as  was  physiology  by  his  contemporary 
ller.    It  has  been  frequently  pablished  and  translated, 

is  still  a  standard  worlc  of  reference.  Of  his  little  book 
rfersaria  Anatomica  prima  Bononiss  1706,  Haller  said 
•oe  is  scarcely  anything  that  is  not  new  or  at  least  more 
irly  described  than  it  had  been  previonsly;  it  and  five 
filar  pamphlets  pablished  in  1717  and  1719  were  collected 
published  at  Padna  in  the  last  named  yeai-,  and 
:nty  letters,Epistol[B  Anatomicce,  were  published  together 
Wenice  in  1762.  While  at  Padaa,  also,  be  published  his 
!7&  lustitationum  Medicarura  Idea.    He  edited  the  Life 

.  Works  of  Valsalva,  his  former  teacher  and  friend.  In 
early  part  of  his  career,  he  had  been  persecuted  by 
ills,  bat  his  fame  soon  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
lis  native  country  ;  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and 
ittemporary  popes  and  sovereigns  bestowed  on  him  their 
khest  honors,  and  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
ri-is  eni'oUed  him  as  a  member.  An  edition  of  his  works 
weared  in  1765  in  5  volumes. 

(686— 1779.  JUSSieU. — There  were  three  brother.?  of 
S3  name,  Aufcoine  Laurent  de  Jnssieu,  Beimard  de  Jassieu 
11  Joseph  de  Jussieu,  all  of  them  botanists  and  natives 
ELyons,  a  town  in  France.  Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu, 
rn  1686,  died  in  1758,  aged  72  years,  much  lamented  on 
count  of  his  philanthropy.  He  had  made  a  botanical 
nr,  and  brought  from  Spain  and  other  European  coun- 
ss  a  large  collection  of  plants,  and  afterwards  wrote  oti 
»j)jects  connected  with  Natural  History,  Botany,  Mine- 
K)gy  and  Medicine.  He  was  author  of  a  discourse  on 
II  progress  of  Botany.  He  also  wrote  the  appendix  to 
aurneforfc's  Institutions  of  Botany,  and  abridged  Bar- 
iier's  work  upon  tho  plants  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 
33  younger  brother,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  born  in  1699, 
."s,  in  1 721,  when  22  years  old,  appointed  Professor  of  Bo- 
ijy  in  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden.  He  put  forth  in 
115  a  new  edition  of  Touruefort's  History  of  Plants  in 
!!  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  He  was  long  employed  iu 
instructing  a  systematic  division  of  the  vegetable  kiog- 
nra.  He  died  in  1777,  aged  79.  Cuvier  has  described  him 
tthe  most  modest,  and  perhaps  the  most  profound  bota- 
'Sfc  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who,  although  he  scarcely 
Ibli-shed  anything,  is  nevertheless  the  inspiring  genius  of 
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modern  botanista,  Josepli  de  Jussieu,  born  ITO^,  died 
1779  ;  a  good  naturalist,  pbysician  and  engineer.  He  weut 
to  Peru  in  1735  in  the  capacity  of  a  botanist,  with  Con- 
damine  and  tLo  academicians  sent  there  to  measure  a 
degree.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Peru,  aud  gave 
mucb  attention  to  the  medicinal  barks.  He  published  a 
iourual  of  bis  voyage.  He  remained  there  for  36  years 
u,nd  then  returned  to  France  in  very  bad  health  and 
almost  in  a  state  of  cbildhood.  The  men  who  have 
been  distinguished  as  botanists  in  the  East  Indies 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  are 
Eottler,  van  Rheede,  Koeuig,  Koempfer,  Roxburgh, 
Wallich,  Hoyue,  Wight,  Royle,  GriEBths,  Hooker,  Thomson, 
Jerdou,  Ciegliorn,  Stewart,  and  Beddome, 

1088-1762.  William  Clieseldeu,  a  distinguish- 

ed  English  anatomist  and  surgeon,  was  born  in  Leicester- 
shire in  1688.  He  studied  in  London,  and  in  1711  began 
to  lecture  on  anatomy,  was  subsequently  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  contributed  several  interesting 
papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  In  1713  ho 
published  a  standard  work  on  anatomy,  an  eleventh  edi- 
tion of  which  was  printed  in  1778.  He  continued  to  lee- 
turefor  twenty  years.  He  was  successively  surgeon  to 
St  Thomas'  Hospital,  and  afterwards  appointed  CousuU 
in^  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  and  the  Westminster  Hospi. 
tafs  He  was  a  dexterous  and  successful  operator,  and  in- 
vented the  lateral  mode  of  operating  for  lithotomy,  which 
is  followed  at  the  present  day.  In  1733  he  published  his 
"  Osteoc^raphy,"  a  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
hones,  which  he  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  to  whom  he 
held  the  appointment  of  surgeon.  In  1737  be  left  London 
to  be  surgeon  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  he  held  this  ap- 
pointment till  he  died  of  a  second  attack  of  apop  exy  at 
Bath  on  the  10th  April  1752.  As  a  lithotomist  he  was 
famous,  and  out  of  42  patients  whom  he  cut  for  stone  m 
four  years,  be  lost  only  one.  m.      i  „^ 

A  D  1697—1859.  Alexander  MonrO.  Threelearned 
men  of  this  name,  grandfather,  son  aud  grandson,  or,  as  the 
last  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  them.  Primus,  Secundus,  ler- 
tius,  were  lecturers  on  anatomy  in  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Alexander 
Monro,  M.D.,  the  first  of  the  three,  was  born  m  London 
8th  September  1697.  His  father,  John  Monro,  a  practitionei 
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EBdinburwh,  was  the  younpjesfc  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Monro 
IBeavcrofts,  who  was  a  colonel  iu  the  army  of  Charles  II 
the  battle  of  Worcester.  Alexander  was  educated  at 
llinburgb,  then  studied  anatomy  under  Cheselden  in 
iindon,  afterwards  at  Paris,  and  then  under  Boerhaave  at 
^deii ;  but  ia  1 719  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
laS  appointed  professor  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to 
53  company  of  surgeons,  and  soon  after,  in  1720,  in 
ii:ijunction,  with  Dr.  Alston,  he  gave  lectures  on  anatomy. 
II  his  suggestion  professorships  of  anatomy  and  medicine 
mre  instituted  in  this  university,  and  the  Royal  Infirmary 
iinded.  In  1721  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy, 
dd  Dr.  Alston  was  the  professor  of  botany  and  materia 
!cdica.  He  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  School  of 
wdicine  in  that  city,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Medical 
cciety  of  Edinburgh,  which  still  continues.  He  was  a 
Huminous  writer  on  anatomical,  physiological,  and  prac- 
aal  subjects.  His  most  important  works  were  on  osteology 
tthe  nerves,  and. on  inoculation.  In  1759  he  resigned  the 
ttureship  of  anatomy  to  his  son,  from  whom  it  descend- 
ito  his  grandson  ;  but  he  continued  his  chemical  lectures 
ttil  a  short  time  before  his  death,  1 0th  July  1767.  It  was 
ieefly  through  his  talents  that  the  medical  school  of  Ediu- 
M-gh  rose  into  celebrity. 

IDr.  Alexander  Monro  (Secundus)  was  born  at  Edin- 
rrgh  21st  March  1733,  where  he  graduated  in  1755, 
ii  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  joint 
)bfessor  of^  anatomy  and  surgery  with  his  father,  and 
Kame^  a  distinguished  physician  and  professor  in  the 
iwersity  of  Edinburgh.  But  before  entering  on  hig 
kiies  he  visited  London  and  Paris,  and  attended  the 
litomical  lectures  of  Professor  Meckell  at  Berlin.  He 
B8  a  voluminous  writer,  and  his  work  "  De  Venis  Lym- 
wticis  Valvulosis"  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1758.  He 
dd  on  the  2nd  October  1817. 

{n  _1798,  however,  his  son,  Dr.  Alexander  Monro, 
rartius,)  had  been  appointed  joint  professor  with  his 
*er.  He  was  born  5th  November  1773.  He  studied 
lEdinburgh,  London  and  Paris,  and  in  1803  he  estab- 
lied  a  class  of  practical  anatomy.  He  was  a  copious 
liter,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
wtland.    He  retired  from  the  chair  in  1847,  and  thus 
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funded  a  connection  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  betweB^ 
the  college  of  Edinburgh  and  the  family  of  Monro.  He, 
died  10th  March  18.59.  .  • 

1699—1772.  Gerard  van  Swieten,an  eminent  phy- 
sician, the  great  support  and  ornament  of  the  Boerhaaviaii 
school,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1G99.  He  became  a  professer 
at  Leyden,  but  being  expelled  on  the  ground  of  his  religious 
views  be  accepted,   in  1734.   an   invitation    from  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  to  the  University  of  Vienna  wiiere 
honors  and  distinctions  of  all  kinds   xvere  heaped  upon 
him     There  he  read  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  and  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  and  amply  repaid  the  patronage  of  the 
empress  by  the  unremitting  attention  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  medical  schools  of  that  city;  and  he  may 
he  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  high  fame 
which  its  University  afterwards  attained.    He  adopted  ti 
theory  of  Boerhaave  with  little  alteration,  and  m  this  respe« 
the  commentaries  he  wrote  on  Boerhaave's  Aphorisms  in 
.5  vols  4to,  are   fundamentally  defective ;  but  the  great 
body  of  facts  which  it  contains,  detailed  as  they  are  in  * 
clear  perspicuous  style,  will  always  ensnre  it  a  place  in  tt 
student's  library.  It  contains  a  largo  collection  of  valuab 
uractical  observations.  . 

1703-1776.    Bobert  James,  an  English  physician 
of  <.reat  eminence  in  his  day,  who  discovered  at  ever 
Ponder  which,  though  his  discovery  was  ™"ch  jp^sed 
^rewin  repute  in  1750,  and  is  known  to  this  day  by  h.s 
SarTe.    He  was  born  A.  D.  1703at  Kinverston  in  btnfford- 
Se     His  father  was  a  major  in  the  army,  and  his  mother 
a  si' ter  of  Sir  Robert  Clarke.    He  became  bachelor  of  arta 
of  St  John's,  Oxford,  and  in  1755  a  doctor  of  Camhndg  . 
He  practised  as  a  physician  successively  «t  Sheffield  bUcji 
field  Birmingham  and  London.    He  died  23rd  March  1  . 0, 
fetint  sons  and  daughters.   He  was  a  voluminous  an  hor, 
In  1743,  be  published  a  "  Medicinal  Dictionary"  3  vols  fol 
and  800^  afterwards  in  8vo  an  English  tr  an  si  a  ion  of  Rama.- 
zini  de  Morbis  Artificum.   In  1746,  the  Practice  of  Phy^o 
vols  8vo.     In  1760,   On  Canine  Madness.  1.64, 
Lisnensa%.     In  1751,    a   Dissertation   upon  Fevers  fa 
U  spensaiy.  edition,  a  Vindi4 
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u.  D.  1707—1778.  Linuseus  is  tbe  latinised  name 
lOarl-von  Liune,  an  illustrious  naturalist,  who  was  bora 
17  loth  (old  style)  1707,  at  Roeshult,  in  the  province 
StnaUiud  in  Sweden.  Ho  was  tbe  son  of  a  clergyman, 
1  intellectual  development  was  slow.  He  neglected 
ml  school-boy  learning,  and  could  not  learn  languages  ; 
■in  1727  he  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine  at  the 
kversity  of  Land  in  Scania,  whence,  in  the  following 
rr,  he  removed  to  Upsal,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
tjivatiou  of  Natural  History  and  began  to  be  of  repute, 
buis  '24!th  year  he  conceived  the  idea  of  classifying  or 
unging  plants  exclusively  according  to  the  relations  of 

sexual  parts,  regarding  which  he  wrote  a  memoir.  Ifc 
rcoduced  order  in  the  midst  of  variety  and  shed  light  on 

immense  diversities  of  nature,  though  it  ultimately 
'fe  way  to  the  natural  system  of  Jussieu,  as  enlarged  by 
Bcaudolle.  In  1732  he  made  a  journey  of  3,500  miles 
oough  Lapland  ;  in  1733  he  gave  lectures  on  Mineralogy, 
i'iug  formed  a  system  of  that  science ;  in  1735  he  re- 
itted  Lapland  and  published  a  complete  Flora  of  that 
iiutry,  and  afterwards  visited  the  University  of  Harder- 
kk  in  Holland,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D,  He 
iited  Leyden,  England,  and  Paris,  and  in  1738  returned 
Stockholm,  where  he  settled  as  a  physician  ;  but  in  1741 
ssuceeeded  Roberg  as  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Upsal. 
a  writings  were  of  the  highest  order.    When,  in  1735, 

visited  Leyden,  he  published  the  first  sketch  of  his 
i^ystein  of  Nature,"  filling  12  folio  pages  :  he  subsequent- 
ppublished  the  "  Puudamenta  Botaniea,"  exhibiting  the 
wis  of  his  botanical  system,  and  in  1736,  his  flortus 
Sflfbrtianus  and  Genera  Plantarum  ;  in  1745  his  "  Flora 
eecica,"  and  in  174G  his  "  Fauna  Suecien. ;"  about  1751 

"  Philosophia  Botaniea,"  and  in  1753  his  "Species 
uutaruni,"  containing  a  description  of  every  known  plant, 
sanged  according  to  his  sexual  system.  Ifc  was  one  of 
i !  great  works  of  his  life.  It  appeared  first  in  two  8vo. 
rnraes,  but  Willdeuovve,  between  the  years  1799-1810, 
IWished  at  Berlin  a,n  edition  in  ten  volumes.  In  17G8 
icompleted  the  plan  of  his  greatest  work,  the  "  Sy sterna 
ttaroa,"  which,  through  successive  editions,  had  been  en- 
2ged  to  three  8vo.  volumes.  He  died  on  the  11th  Janu- 
'7  1778  of  a  second  attack  of  apoplexy.    During  his  long 
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life  he  received  many  honors,  aud  literary  honors  were 
conferred  on  him  by  the  scientific  societies  of  foreign  conn- 
tries.  In  1746  an  honoi-ary  medal  of  him  was  struck  at  the 
expense  of  some  iiobleraen.  In  1747  he  was  elected  Royal 
Archiater,  In  1753  be  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Polar 
Star,  an  honor  never  before  bestowed  on  a  literary  man. 
In  1761  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  He  was 
a  man  of  impetuous  character.  His  amiable  sou  Carl, 
born  1788,  was  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Upsal,  and 
died  1783.  He  was  unjustly  persecuted  by  his  father  and 
mother. 

1708—1777.    Albert   von  Haller,   a  celebrated 
Swiss  physician,  the  lather  of  modern  physiology,  from 
■whose  time  medicine  has  acquired  more  and  more  nearly 
the  character  of  a  science  of  simple  observation  and  the 
patient  investigation  of  facts.    He  was  born  atBerue,  on 
the  16th  October  1708,  of  an  ancient  family,  his  father 
Nicholas  being  au  advocate  there.    His  early  life_  waa 
feeble  and  delicate,  being  affected  with  rickets,  but  his  in^ 
tellect  was  precocious.    When  only  ten  years  old  he  could, 
translate  from  the  Greek.    He  compiled  a  Chaldee  gram- 
mar and  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  dictionary  for  his  own  use 
and  extracted  2,000  biographical  articles  from  Bayle  auc 
Moreri.    From  his  childhood  he  followed  the  system  ol 
invariably  recording  everything  which  appeared  to  hmi 
worthy  of  notice.    He  was  sent  to  a  public  school  in  1721, 
after  his  father's  death,  and  in  1723  went  to  reside  in  thf 
bouse  of  a  physician  at  Bienne,  for  the  study  of  physio 
logy.    His  medical  studies  were  prolonged  till  be  was  'Ji 
years  old,  studying  in  1723  at  the  University  of  Tubing, 
den  ;  in  1725  at  Leyden  under  Boerbaave  and  Albmus  ;- 
and  at  Tubingden  in  1726  he  obtained  his  Doctor's  degree 
About  that  time  he  visited  Ruysch  at  Amsterdam  ;  m  Ir-i 
he  visited  Loudon  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cheseldei 
aud  Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  thence  he  went  to  Oxford,  aiK 
thence  to  Paris,  to  pursue  his  anatomical  and  surgiGi 
studies  under  Winslow  and  LeDran ;  then   to  Basel  t< 
study  mathematics    under  Beruouilli,  and  then  vemmc^ 
to  practice  as  a  physician  in  his  native  town.    In  l/oo,  M 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  hospital,  but  m  the  tollow 
ing  year,  George  II  apf>ointed  him  Professor  of  Medicitie, 
Anatomy,  Botany  and  Surgery  at  Gottingeu,  an  appoints 
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I  It  whicli  he  held  for  18  yeni's,  when  delicate  health 
npelled  his  retreat  to  Berne,  where  he  contiaued  to  reside 
ihis  death  in  October  1777  at  the  age  of  69.  He  is  un- 
Duously  received  as  the  father  of  modern  physiology, 
:  history  of  which  in  fact  commences  with  his  writings. 
\was  the  first  to  investigate  independently  the  laws  of 
;  animal  economy,  which  had  before  been  studied  only 
loonnection  with  the  prevailing  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
saphysical  theories  of  the  day.  He  sought  expei'imen- 
yy  to  discover  the  laws  which  govern  the  action  of  the 
aaos  of  the  body  during  life,  and  he  adopted  the  view 
tb  all  the  phenomena  of  life  are  based  on  the  irritability 
sensibility  of  organs.  The  announcement  of  these 
ttrines  in  his  writings  gave  rise  to  much  discussion, 
ling  which  was  originated  the  discovery  of  the  law  that 
tthe  action  of  each  oi'gan  a  peculiar  stimulus  is  requir- 
raud  that  each  tissue  has  what  Bichat,  who  illustrated 
most  completely,  called  -a  vie  propre,  its  own  special 
lUit.y.  Of  the  treatises  published  by  him  between  1727 
.  1777  the  titles  of  nearly  two  hundred  are  known, 
rring  his  lifetime  he  received  the  high  honors  which  he 
eerved.  In  1739  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
§g  of  England.  In  1453  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
ryal  Society  of  England,  also  at  different  times  subse- 
mntly,  of  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  in  1748 
wwas  ennobled  by  the  emperor  of  Germany.  A  political 
:bk,  Versuch  Schweizerischer  Gediohte,  went  through 
(editions  in  German  and  French.  From  1750  to  1760 
ppnblished,  in  19  volumes  4to.,  treatises  on  Anatomy, 
Tprery  and  Medicine.  From  1757  to  1766  was  printed 
lElemeuta  Physiologias  Corporis  Humani,  or  theEle- 
nats  of  the  Physiology  of  the  human  body,  in  8  volumes, 
Idonbtedly  the  greatest  work  on  medical  science  which 
18th  century  produced,  and  from  1774  to  the  time  of 
death  he  was  publishing  his  Bibliothecse  Anatomic 
iurnrgiffi  iledicince  practica3,  Botanicae  et  Historia  Natu- 
lis  which  form  10  volumes  4to.  completed  after  his  death, 
ij  Icones  Anatomicas  were  published  between  1743  — 
i<)6,  and  his  Primos  linese  Physiologic  in  1747.  His 
liours  ceased  only  with  bis  life ;  his  death  occurring  on  the 
:-.h  December  1777.  His  grandfather  and  father  and 
sson  were  all  distinguished  men. 
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17_?— 1780.  Joseph  LieUtaud,  native  of  Aix  m 
Proveuce  ;  for  some  years  lie  was  a  professor  at  Aix  ;  in 
1749  1iewa8  appoiuted  physician  to  the  royal  hospjtalat 
Versailles,  and  finally  to  the  Court  of  France.  In  1752  he 
-was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  \m 
eminent  both  as  a  practitioner  and  an  anatomist.  He 
wrote  Anatomical  Essays ;  Elements  of  Physioloory,  and 
Historia  Anatomica  Medica,  2  vols  4to.  His  great  work, 
however,  was  the  Synopsis  Universte  Praxeos  MetliCffi, 
published  in  17G5,  which  contains  much  information  on  all 
topics  connected  with  medicine.  ,      .   i  • 

'l707— 1782.    Sir  John  Pringle,  an  eminent  physi. 
clan  and  natural  philo.wpher,  boru  at  Stitchell  House, 
Roxburghshire,  April  10th,  1707.     His  father  was  Sir 
John  Priugle,  second  Baronet  of  Stitchell,  and  tis  mot|ier 
Magdalen,  was  daughter  of  Sir  William  Gilbert  EU.ot  of 
Stobbs.     He  first    studied   at   the   university    ot  _br. 
Andrews,  and  in  1727,  commenced  the  study  of  mediniue 
at  Edinburgh.    Ti.e  following  year  he  went  to  Leyde« 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  on  the  iOtl. 
Julvl730.    He  completed  his  medical  studies  at  i'ariP, 
find  afterwards  settled  at  Edinburgh  as  a  physician  In 
.   1734  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  lu 
I  the  university,  but  in  1742  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  in  August  of  that  year,  physician  to 
the  Military  Hospital  in  Elanders.    I"  or^Tl^'Ji 
f  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  June  26,  l  -4o  a,  ^ 
'    throS-hout  the  compaign  in  Flanders  in  1/44,  and  . 
iSlie  received  the  appointment  of  Pysician    Goner  1 
to  the  British  forces  iu  the  Netherlands,  and  also  phyM- 
•    ciantothe  Royal  Hospitals  there.    In  ^  ^^^^^^ 
called  from  Flanders  to  Scotland  to  be  head  of  the  M^^^^^^ 

cal  Department  of  the  British  Army  ^^^^'^^'^^^ 
Cumberland,  assembled  against  the  rebe  s      Scotland  an 
at  this  time  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  ot  the  RoJ^l  S°c.e  J 
He  remained  with  the  R-yal  Troops  till  after  the  ba 
ff  iulloden,  April  16,  1746,  and  in  the  two  succ  ed.n 
vears  he  a-ain  served  with  the  British  Army  on  the  Co 
Snt  and  returned  with  it  to  England  on  peace 
declared  by  the  treaty  of  A.x-la-Chapelle,  1/48.  I  rom  tn 
time  he    chiefly  resided  in  Londoi^  an^  /a  1/49  J" 
appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Duke  of  Camberianu 
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',761,  pbysician  io  tbe  household  of  the  Queen  of  George 
;;  in  1763,  physician  extraordinary  to  Her  Majeaty. 
tthe  same  year,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
lademy  of  Sciences  at  Haarlem  and  fellow  of  the  College 
[Physicians  of  London,  and  in  1764  he  succeeded  Dr. 

i.  llaston  as  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen.  In 

ii.  G,  he  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  in  1772  he 
5!  elecf:ed  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1774 
rfsician  extraordinary  to  King  George  III.  In  1776,  he 
mme  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Madrid, 
11778  he  succeeded  Linnseua  as  one  of  the  eight  foreign 
rubers  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  but  in  1778 
■hlining  health  induced  him  to  resign  the  presidency  cf 
'  Royal  Society.  He  passed  part  of  the  summers  of  1780 
il  1781  in  Scotland,  but  he  died  in  London,  Jannary, 
:'i;h,  1782.  He  presented  to  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
'cdicine,  three  manuscript  volumes  of  medical  and  physical 
serrations,  and  in  the  year  after  his  deaf-.h  his  friend  Dr. 
popis,  published  in  one  volume  the  six  discourses  he  had 
ilressed  as  pre.sicient  of  the  Royal  Society. 

-  ?— 1763.  William  Smellie,  M.D.,  a  celebrated 
ccher  of  midwifery  who  successfully  practised  his  pro- 
^5ion  at  first  in  the  country  and  afterwards  in  London, 
oe  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown,  but  he  died 
;17G3  at  Lanerk  in  Scotland  at  an  advanced  age.  From 
'!  time  of  Hippocrates  an  opinion  had  prevailed  that  the 

tus  in  the  womb  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  that  at  the 
i  hth  month,  or  according  to  some  at  the  commencement  of 
icour,  the  head  is  forced  down  by  the  contraction  of  the 
itmb.  Smellie  w.ns  the  first  to  show  that  the  natural  posi- 
nn  of  the  head  of  the  foetus  is.  down  wards.  He  was  also 
!)  first  writer  who  considered  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
miale  pelvis  as  adapted  to  the  head  of  the  foetus,  and 
lowed  that  the  verte.^c  or  crown  of  the  head  first  enters 
;}  brim  of  the  pelvis,  one  ear  of  the  child  being  turned 
wards  the  pubes,  the  other  to  the  saci-ura  :  but  that, 
laen  the  head  has  passed  through  the  brim,  it  makes  a 
ilf  turn  which  brings  the  forehead  into  the  hollow  of 
63  sacrum,  when  the  vertex  rising  opens  the  os  exter- 

cm.  Chamberlens  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  in- 
mtor  of  the  forceps,  but  Smellie  greatly  improved  on 
cem  and  their  mode  of  application.    He  also  improved 
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the  crotcbet  and  scissors.  He  was  of  an  active  axxi  inge- 
xjious  mind  with  a  solid  understanding  and  judgment,  and 
a  peculiar  turn  to  mechanics.  He  abolished  many  fiuper- 
stitions  and  erroneous  customs  that  prevailed  in  the 
management  of  -women  in  labour,  and  of  the  children,  and 
lie  lived  to  see  his  maxims  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and 
jQ  the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1752  he 
published  a  treatise,  on  midwifery,  in  1754  a  volume  of 
cases  which  in  that  and  the  following  year  were  trans- 
lated by  M.  Preville  into  Prencli.  This,  with  the  treatise,  ' 
made  a  complete  system  of  midwifery.  Also,  in  1754,  he 
published  in  folio  a  set  of  3-6  life-size  anatomical  plates  ■ 
with  ejwplanations  and  an  abridgment  of  his  practice  of  mid- 
wifeiy,  Avith  a  view  to  illustrate  still  further  his  treatise  ' 
on  that  subject.  He  made  his  way  into  practice  by  merit 
nlone,  and  maintained  his  reputation  by  the  most  bene- 
ficent and  disinterested  conduct. 

A.  D.  1710—1801.   William  Heberden  was  born  in 

London  in  the  year  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where,  in  1739,  he  took  his  M.  D.  degree,  and  continued 
to  lecture  and  practise  there  till  1748,  when  ho  went  to 
London.  In  1760  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr. 
WooUaston.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to 
the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Medical  Transactions,  but 
the  most  important  of  his  works  is  the  Commentarii  de 
]\Iorborum  Historia  et  Curatione,  which  Soemmering  re- 
printed in  Germany  with  a  preface  in  which  he  styles 
iheir  author  the  Medicus  vere  Hippocraticns. 

A.  D.  1712—1790.  William  CuUen  was  born  in 
Lanarkshire  in  Scotland  in  1712.  He  was  educated  in  medi- 
cine at  Glasgow,  became  surgeon  of  a  vessel  trading  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  then  settled  as  a  practitioner  at  first  in 
the  parish  of  Shotts,  and  subsequeutly  in  the  town  of 
Hamilton.  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  William 
Hunter,  and  the  two  arranged  to  take  each  other's  practice 
alternately,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  other  attending  tlie  Winter 
Session  at  Edinburgh.  Callen  got  the  first  year  and  went 
lo  Edinburgh.  William  Hunter  took  the  second  year  and 
went  to  London,  where  he  remained  as  an  Assistant  to  Dr. 
Douglas,  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  midwifery.  Through 
Ihe  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Gnllen  obtained,  in 
17i6,  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the  office  of  lecturer  of 
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joraistry,  and  in  1751  lie  was  chosen  Begins  Professor 

■  Medicine.  In  1756  he  obtained  the  cljemisiry  chair  in 
lo  Uuivei'sity  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  same  time  deliver- 
i  Llitiical  lectures  at  the  Royal  Infirmary.  In  176£5  he 
IS  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medii;a  and  then  re- 
ed the  Chemistry  chair  to  his  friend  Dr.  Black.  lu 

'  'i,  he  was  appointed  to  lecture  on  the  theory  of  Medi- 
).ne,  and  when  Dr.  Gregory  became  Professor  of  the  Prac- 
L'ce  of  Medicine,  they  agreed  to  combine  the  two,  but  on 
)fv.  Gregory's  death,  Dr.  Gulien  undertook  both  till  within 

few  months  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  5th 
eebruary  1790.  Dr.  Callen  carried  witli  him  the  regard 
nad  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils.  The  foreign  students  retain- 
lii  an  indelible  impression  of  his  power  to  awaken  and 
oDiivinee,  and  by  his  lectures  and  his  writings  he  exercised 

great  influence  over  the  state  of  opinion  of  medical 
cience.  His  great  work,  entitled  Pirst  Lines  of  the 
'i'ractice  of  Physic,  is  the  one  on  which  his  reputation  will 
;riucipal]y  rest ;  it  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  and  was 
rauslated  into  French,  German,  Italian  and  Latin.  But 
iie  merits  of  his  Institutions,  of  his  Synopsis  Nosologic 
'.'raeticfB  and  of  his  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica  ai'e  each 
if  them  entitled  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  writ- 
igs  of  the  improvers  of  medical  science.  His  system,  a3 
uelivered  iu  liis  Pirsb  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  and 
a  his  lectures,  combated  successfully  that  of  Boerhaave, 
if  which  the  humoural  pathology  forms  a  part,  though 
:!alleu  has  not  been  eqnally  successful  iu  establishing 
lis  own  system.  He  arranged  his  diseases  into  four 
lasses :    (1),  pyrexiae,  or  febrile  diseases,  for  instance, 

■  leurisy;  (2 J,  neuroses  or  nervous  diseases,  for  example, 
vpilepsy  ;  (3),  cachexise  or  diseases  from  a  bad  habit  of 
'  ody,  as  scnrvy  ;  (4),  locales  or  local  diseases, — which  may 
•-•e  regarded  as  the  views  of  Frederick  Hoffman,  enlarged. 
sa  the  formation  of  his  views,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
larious  improvements  that  had  been  made  in  physiological 
nowledge  by  Haller  and  his  pupils,  and  some  of  the 

■sadiiig  doctrines  of  hia  pathology  were  professedly 
•orrowed  from  Hoffman,  and  both  Stahl  and  Hoffman  had 
«  a  certain  extent  pre-occupied  the  ground  which  was 
'!iken  by  Culleu.  But,  v/ithall  these  abatements,  his  patho- 
'3gy  is  BtiU  regarded  with  much  respect,  and  establishes 
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him  as  one  of  those  who  greatly  improved  the  science  no 
less  than  the  practice  of  his  art.  He  coutributed  in  no 
small  deofree  to  raise  Edinburgh  to  the  rank  which  it  long 
held  of  the  firafc  school  of  medicine  in  Europe.  In  Great 
Britain,  tiie  later  writers  who  have  coutributed  to  patiio- 
logical  and  practical  knowledge,  are  Gregory-,  Piingle, 
M'Bride,  Hiixham,  Eothergill,  Oleghorn,  Brocklesby,  Lind, 
Kupel,  William  Hunter,  John  Hunter,  Percival,  Withering, 
Johustone,  Falconer,  Heberden,  Beattie,  Haygarth,  Feriiar, 
Currie,  Willa.n,  Bateman,  Marcet  and  Parry. 

A.  D.  1713—1788.  Percival  Pott,  an  eminentsur- 
geon,  was  born  iu  London  in  1713.  la  1  729  he  was  appi'eu- 
ticed  to  Mr.  Nourse,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  Bariholo- 
raew's  Hospital,  and  iu  1736  he  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  1756  he  received  a  severe  compound  fracture 
of  his  leg,  and  during  the  confinement  which  the  accident 
rendered  necessary  he  began  writing  the  practical  surgical 
works  for  which  he  has  been  justly  celebrated.  His  tirst 
was  on  Ruptures;  in  1757  on  Congenital  Hernia;  in  1758 
on  Lachrymal  Fistula;  in  3  760  on  Injuries  of  the  Head;  iu 
1762  on  Hydrocele  ;  in  1765  on  Fistula,  and  subsequently 
ou  fractures  and  dislocations,  on  cataract,  on  polypus  of 
the  nose,  chimney-sweepers'  cancer,  mortification  of  the 
toes,  and  on  paralysis  from  the  diseases  of  the  spine.  Their 
style  is  clear,  and  probably  no  person  of  his  time  had  more 
iuflueace  iu  the  improvement  of  surger)',  not  indeed  by 
such  scientific  priuciples  as  were  introduced  by  his  early 
pupil  John  Hunter,  but  by  the  introduction  of  judicious 
and  simple  rules  of  practice  iu  every  subject  to  which  ho 
directed  his  attention.    He  died  in  1788. 

A.  D.  1718-1783.  William  Hunter,  elder  brother 
r.f  John  Hunter,  was  born  on  tlie  23rd  ilny  1718  at  Long 
Calderwood  near  Gla.=gow.  He  was  of  sedate  and  studious 
habits  from  his  youth  and  never  uiairied.  He  entered 
the  Glasgow  University  in  1732,  and  remained  therefor 
five  years  studying  for  the  Church,  but  afterwards,  influ- 
enced seemingly  by  his  friendship  with  Cullen,  he  deter- 
mined to  study  medicine,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  at 
Hiimilton.  The  two  agreed  to  visit  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  alteruiite  years;  Hunter  never  went  tliere,  how- 
ever, but  in  I  741  he  visited  London,  where  he  studied  aua- 
tomy  under  Dr.  Nicholls  and  surgery  at  St.  George's  Hos- 
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ital.  Ial74ihe  obtained  a  lectureship  to  a  company  oc 
»val  surgeons.  la  1746  he  commenced  lecturing  on 
»tomy.  In  "1747  he  became  a  member  of  the  College  of 
iirgeons.  In  1749  ha  finally  relinquished  mere  surgical 
aacfcice,  in  order  to  confine  his  attention  wholly  to  medi- 
aie  and  midwifery.  He  was  the  most  scientific  man  that 
eer  practised  as  au  accoucheur.  He  was  much  consulted 
a  physician  in  cases  requiring  peculiar  anatomical 
iiowledge  for  their  investigation.  In  1750  he  obtained 
S3  Doctor's  degree  from  Glasgow.  In  1755  he  became 
iiysiciau  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital.  In  1764  he 
;as  appointed  Physician  Exti'aordiuary  to  the  Queen,  and 
that  year  he  published  his  medical  commentaries.  In 
■''67  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  E,oyal  Society,  and 
libseqnently  furnished  many  valuable  papers  to  its  transac- 
oons.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  to 
■AB  Royal  Academy,  which  office  he  discharged  with  great 
'cputation,  adapting  his  anatomical  knowledge  to  the  arts 

■  painting  and  sculpture.  In  1781  he  was  elected  Presi- 
D2iit  of  the  Society  of  Pliysiciaus  of  London.  He  formed 
;  his  house,  Iti  "Windmill  Street,  a  splendid  anatomical 

{useum  at  a  great  expense,  extending  it  to  objects  of 
utural  history  and  general  science — medals,  sliells,  corals 
—with  a  valuable  collect.ion  of  Greek  and  Latin  books, 
lie  bequeathed  these  to  his  nephew.  Dr.  Mathew  Baillie, 
r.id  Mr.  Craickshank,  for  30  years,  to  be  then  transferred 
')  the  University  of  Glasgow.  His  largest  work  is  on  the 
matoray  of  the  gravid  uterus.  He  died  in  1783,  leaving  a 
urge  fortune.  He  had  quarrelled  with  his  brother  John 
ICunter  on  a  question  as  to  the  anatomy  of  the  placenta, 
nnd  the  reconciliation  was  never  completely  restored, 
ooanna  Baillie,  his  niece,  was  an  authoress  and  dramatist. 

A.  D.  1722—1798.  LeopoM  Auenbrugger  von 

LLnenbrug  was  bom  at  Gratz  in  Styria  on  the  19th 
'f  November  1722,  and  he  pi'actised  as  a  physician  at 
''ienna.  He  was  physician  to  the  Spanish  nation  in  tlie 
rmperial  hospital  of  that  city,  and  it  was  there  he  applied 
eercussion  as  a'  means  of  detecting  diseases  of  the  chest, 
ni  1761  he  published  an  account  of  his  discovery  as  a  new 
invention  for  detecting  by  sounds  the  di.seases  of  the  human 
'best.  He  died  at  Vienna  1798.  In  1808  Dr.  Gorvisart 
;'f  tlie  La  Charito  Hospital  of  Paris  publiched  a  translation 
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of  if,  and  in  1824  Dp.  John  Forbes  published  a  translation 
cf  Dr.  Anenbrugger's  work  and  of  Dr.  Oorvisarfc'fi  comtnen- 
taries.  Until  that  year  percussion  was  little  known  or 
practised  in  England  ;  bat  in  the  present  day  percussion 
is  universally  regarded  as  an  indispensable  process  for 
discriminating  disorder.'!  of  the  cbest ;  and  its  employment, 
in  conjunction  with  the  more  recent  invention  of  auscul- 
tation' by  Laeunec,  has  led  to  a  rapid  advance  in  knowledge 
of  those  diseases  ;  percussion  is  also  practised  with  great 
advantage  in  the  exploration  of  diseases  of  the  abdomen. 

A.  D.  1728— 17VI3.  John  Hunter,  bom  at  Long 
Calderwood  in  Kilbride  near  Glasgow  A.  D.  1728._  As  an 
anatomi.st  and  physiologist  he  lias  had  no  superior.  He 
received  but  little  education,  and  from  his  ]  7th  to  his  20th 
year  he  worked  with  his  brother-in-law  as  a  cabinet-maker. 
In  1748  he  went  to  London,  whei'e  he  commenced  his  ana- 
tomical studies  under  his  brother  William  Hunter,  and 
became  the  pupil  of  Pott  and  of  Cheselden  at  Chelsea  Col- 
lege, where  be  assiduously  studied  the  rudiments  of  sur- 
gery. In  1753- he  studied  for  a  short  time  at  Oxford.  la 
]  760  he  entered  the  British  Army  and  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Belle  Isle  (1761),  and  afterwards,  until  1763,  in 
Portuo-al :  from  this  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  com- 
menced  medical  practice,  but  always  regarded  it  as  subsi- 
diary to  the  scientific  studies  in  whicb  he  engaged.  He 
soon  became  favorably  known.  In  1767  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  in  1768  surgeon  to  St.^ 
George's  Hospital,  where  he  had  as  pupils  the  celebrated 
Jenner  and  also  Sir  Everard  Home,  whose  sister  he  after- 
wards married.  About  this  time  he  erected  a  building  in 
Leicester  Square  which  he  formed  into  an  anatomical 
museum.  His  first  publication  was  in  1771,  on  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Teeth  ;  next,  in  1786,  on  the  Venereal  Disease 
about  the  same  time  appeared  a  quarto  volume  entitlea 
Observations  on  various  parts  of  the  Animal  Economy; 
and  bis  treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation  and  Gunshot 
wounds,  was  one  of  the  last  of  his  literary  labors.  In  1700 
be  was  promoted  to  be  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  and 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Army.  He  died  suddenly  in  Lon- 
don in  the  month  of  October  1793.  Government  purchased 
)iis  Museum  at  his  death  for  £15,000  and  it  was  given  in 
trust  to  the  College  of  Surgeons.    It  consisted  of  10,000 
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t  i  parations  illusferativo  of  human  and  comparative  ana- 
'ny,  morbid  anatomy,  palseontology,  physiology,  patho- 
and  natural  history,  to  illustrate  the  -whole  subject  of 
'■■  by  preparations  of  the  bodies  ia  which  its  phenomena 
re  presented.    They  form  probably  the  most  valuable  col- 
'  crions  of  the  kind  on  record.    They  were  disposed  in  two 
u  lain  divisions ;  the  first,  in  illustration  of  the  functions 
r>hieh  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  individual;  the 
eecond,  of  those  which  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the 
xjecies.  24  Museum  lectures  are  annually  delivered  by  the 
[[unterian  Professor,  the  subjects  of  which  must  he  illus- 
rrated  by  the  preparations  in  the  Hunterian  collections, 
:tad  from  the  other  contents  of  the  museum  ;  and  on  the 
Ath  February  of  each  year,  the  anniversary  of  Hunter's 
:irth,  an  oration  is  delivered  in  commemoration  of  John 
![unter,  or  of  others  who  have  been  distinguished  in  medi- 
aal  science.    His  labors  and  industry  were  prodigious ;  the 
iianual  dexterity  exhibited  in  displaying  the  various  ob- 
icts  is  fully  equal  to  the  intellectual  power  which  deter- 
mined their  arrangement,  and  besides  preparing  specimens 
te  wrote  largely.    For  years  before  his  death  lie  had  been 
iQxious  to  form  a  complete  catalogue  of  his  collection,  and 
))  embody  in  one  large  volume  the  results  of  all  his  labors 
;.ad  observations,  but  he  died  when  but  a  small  portion 
as  completed,  and  left  only  the  materials  in  19  folio 
lanuscript  volumes.     These  were  taken  without  leave 
•om  the  College  of  Surgeons  by  his  brother-in-law,  Sir 
Averard  Home,  who  burned  them,  alleging  that  Mr.  Hunter 
■.\d  verbally  told  him  to  do  so,  amongst  them  being  the 
i:n  volumes  of  dissections  and  numerous  other  orio-inal 
npers.  It  is  supposed  that  many,  if  not  all,  the  six  quarto 
olumes  that  Sir  Bverard  Home  published,  originally  in 
;ae  Philosophical  Translations  and  subsequently  collected 
II  those  six  volnmes,  wore  taken  from  or  suggested  by 
ohu  Hunter's  writings,  and  that  the  burning  wa.s  made  to 
1  jstroy  the  evidences  for  the  plagiarism.    As  an  anatomist 
id  physiologist  John  Hunter  had  no  superior.    As  a 
iitural  historian,  his  merits  were  of  no  ordinary  character, 
te  IS  considered  the  greatest  man  that  ever  practised  sur- 
rary ;  his  writings  on  surgery  were  valuable,  and  by  the 
"3Deral  tone  of  scientific  investigation  which  he  gave  to 
inrgical  practice,  he  greatly  improved  it.    Before  his  time, 
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sur<^ery  was  .1  mechauical  art.    John  Hunter  first  made 
it  a^science,  and  by  pointiug  out  its  peculiar  excellence  as 
affording   visible  examples  of  the  efiFects  and  progress 
of  disease  he  induced   men  of  far  higher  attainments 
than  those   who  had  practised  it  to   make  it  a  study. 
The  previous  history  of  Surgery,  in  Europe,  is  brief:  In 
1163;  the  clergy  had  been  prohibited  by  a  general  council 
from  employing  any  treatment  which  caused  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  at  the  close  of  the  lot  1 
century,  strictly  interdicted  them    from  meddling  with 
Bur'^ery;  and  from  this  time,  for  nearly  four  hundred  years, 
this" branch  of  the  medical  profession  fell  into  the  i^^^ds  of 
illiterate  men.    Joannes  Pitard  in  the  end  of  tl.e  loth 
century  effected  a  great  revolution  in  snrgery.     He  pro- 
cured the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Pans, 
Ihe  first  instance,  it  would  seem,  of  the  distinct  separation 
o(  surgeons   as  a  faculty  from  the  profession  of  physic. 
This  society  required  as  a  qualification  from  those  they 
admitted  among    them,  a  knowledge   of  literature  auc 
medicine.    The  fellows  of  this  society  were,  from  the  dress 
they  assumed,  termed  "  Chirurgiens  de  Bobe  Longue.  It 
was  however  only  in  1437  that  this  body  was  recognized 
by  the  physicians  and  admitted  into  the  umversity  on  the 
condition  that  they  should  attend  the  medical  schools.  I- 
the  13th  century  also  lived  Gilbertus  ^'^gl'^f""^' ilf 
traveller  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Edward  L    He  was 
a  ^eat  traveller  and  wrote  the  Conipendium  Medici..=B  a 
work  principally  compiled  from  the  Ai-a^'-%^'f^«!^^  ^. 
^4iich  contains  some  parts  o    surgery    In  1284Bei  na  d 
Gordon,  a  Scotsman,  was  professor  at  Montpellier.    In  the 
book  he  wrote  there  is  much  of  surgery  a"d    of  diseasr 
of  the  eve.     Guy  de  Chauliac,  a  native  of  France,  w, 
Phvs  cian  to  Pope  Urban  V.  While  at  Avignon,  he  comp.  - 
S  a  work  from  previous  authorities  with  some  care  a  work; 
tvhich  for  a  long  time,  remained  the  standard  book  in  tin 
department.    sSt  Rogerius  of  Salernum  is  aec-n  ed  tl^ 
r    I.      ,-nr.Hprn  snrcreona.    He  seems  to  have  uvea  au 
^iTe  SkI  of  t":  15th  ^;e?tury,  at  which  time  his  books  wero 

''"a  d"  1729-1799.  Lazaro  Spallaiizaiii,  a  cvi 

bvaled  Itnlhm  naturalist  and  P'ulosophe.-  born  on^he  1  J 
January  1729  at  Scandiano  near  Reggio,  m  the  Uucny 
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i  Tena.    He  studied  at  Reggio  and  at  Bologna  under 
1  a  Bassi,  the  celebrated  female  professor  of  Physics 
that  place.  From  1761  to  1769  he  was  professor  of 
itiu-al  History  at  Modena,  and  from  the  latter  year  till  hia 
;i  at  Pavia.    In  the  intervals  of  his  lecfures  he  travelled 
veral  coantries;  iu  1779  through  the  Swiss  cantons;  in 
to  Corfu,  Cerigo  and  Constantinople ;  and  in  1788 
-igh  the  two  Sicilies  and  part  of  the  Appenines,  to 
.  rcc  volcanic  products  for  the  museum  at  Pavia.  His 
I'li  s  were  principally  directed  to  elucidating  the  subject 
tlie  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  functions  of  digestion, 
-piration  and  generation,  on  infusory  animalcules,  on 
liinal  and  vegetable  physics,  and  on  the  transpiration  of 
iints,  on  all  of  which  he  published  treatises,  viz.,  Experi- 
e3nts  ou  the  reproduction  of  animals;  Essay  upon  Animal- 
'Iffi  in  Fluids;  Microscopical  Experiments;  Memoirs  on 
le  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ;  Travels  iu  the  two  Sicilies  and 
te  Appenines.    He  died  at  Pavia  of  apoplexy  on  the  12th 
;bruary  1799,  aged  70. 

^A.  D.  173.3—1804  ?  Joseph  Priestley,  an  eminent 
iilosopher  of  England,  was  born  at  Fieldhead  on  the  13tli 
■carch  1733,  old  style.     His  education  embraced  many 

bjects,  and  he  early  entered  on  inquiries  into  doctrinal 
:iiits  regarding  the  christian  religion.  He  travelled  with 
ee  Earl  of  Shelburne  through  France,  Flanders,  Hollaml 

d  Germany,  and  finally  settled  in  Birmingham.  Between 

61  and  1791  he  wrote  many  books  ou  various  subjects, 
itt  iu  1768  he  turned  bis  attention  to  pneumatic  chemis- 
jf,  and  it  is  as  a  chemical  discoverer  he  is  famed.  No  one 
eer  entered  ou  the  study  of  chemistry  with  more  disad- 
mfages,  and  yet  few  have  occupied  a  more  dignified 
ution  in  it  or  have  contributed  a  greater  number  of  new 
important  facts.  He  discovered  oxygen  gas,  (1774), 
torous  gas,    nitrous  oxide  gas,  nitrous  vapour,  carbonic 

ide  gas,  sulphurous  oxide  gas,  fluoric  acid  gas,  muriatic 
ss  and  ammoniacal  gas.  He  showed  that  the  red  color 
arterial  blood  results  from  its  combination  with  the 
vygen  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  change  produced  iu 
"■nospheric  air  during  the  process  of  combustion  and  pu- 
■afaction  arises  from  a  similar  abstraction  of  oxygen,  and 
recognized  the  property  possessed  by  vegetables  of 
•iitoiiug  the  constituent  thus  abstracted.    His  discoveriea 
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were  acknowledged  by  liis  contemporarieB.    He  was  elect- 
ed a    Member  of  the  Royal  Soeiefcy,  the  Uuiveraity  of 
Ediiibiu'gh  bestowed  ou  him.  the  liouorary  title  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  and  in  1773  he  was  awarded  the  Copley  Medal  for 
his  observations  on  the  different  kinds  of  air.    Bui",  ou  the 
Hth  July  1791,  a  mob,  excited  against  his  religious  views, 
broke  into  his  lipuse,  destroyed  his  philosophical  apparatus, 
a  valuable  library,  and  a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  the 
result  of  many  years'  labor ;  they  then  made  au  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  burn  the  dwelling,  and  he  had  to  flee  for  bis 
life.    Finding  that  many  of  his  philusophical  associates 
shunned  him7on  the  7th  April  1794  he  embarked  with  his 
family  for  America,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Northnmber- 
land  in  Pennsylvania.    But  there,  too,  from  his  religious 
views,  and  being  a  citizen  of  France,  he  was  shunned  ;  his 
wife  died  in  1796,  and  after  a  prolonged  ill-health  he  died 
on  the  6th  February  1804.    On  the  1st  August  1874,  how- 
ever, on  the  centenary  of  his  discovery  of  oxygen,  the 
learned  men  of  Britain  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory  in 
Birmingham,  the  town  where  his  house  had  been  destroy- 
ed, and°from  which  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life.    His  disco- 
veries can  best  be  understood  by  mentioning  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  hardly  any  one  suspected 
the  truth  of  tlie  ancient  doctrine  that  air  and  water  and 
fire  are  elements.    But,  about  1755,  Dr.  Black  of  Edm- 
burgh  showed  that  what  was  then  called  fixed  air,  wa,s 
capable  of  uniting  with  such  matters  as  lime  and  alkali, 
and  could  be  got  again  from  these.  In  1766  Henry  Caven- 
dish discovered  hydrogen,  which  he  termed  inflammable 
air,  and  immediately  afterwards  Dr.  Priestley  began  bi3 
experiments,  and  the  number  of  discoveries  he  made  were 
marvellous ;  he  trebled  the  number  of  known  gases,  and 
on  the  1st  August  1774  he  made  the  discovery  of  oxygenj 
which  contributed  essentially  to  the  discovery  of  the  truq 
composition  of  water. 

1741-1821.  James  Carmichael  Smytli,  an  em; 

nent  physician,  son  of  Thomas  Carmichael  of  Balmecio 
and  of  his  wife  Margaret  Smyth  of  Athenry.  He  studied 
and  graduated  at  Edinburgh,  then  visited  France,  iMS 
and  Holland,  and  finally  in  17G8  settled  in  London,  where 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  iliddlesex  Hospits^ 
He  directed  particular  attention  to  measures  tor  preventing 
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;intagion  in  fevers,  and  for  his  discovery  that  nitrous  aoid 
ipour  is  of  great  value  as  a  disinfectant,  the  British  Parlia- 
eant  rewarded  liim  with  £5,000.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
ff>yal  College  of  Physicians  of  Loudon,  also  of  the  Royal 
wciety,  and  Physician  Extraordinary  to  King  George  HI. 
e3  died  on  the  18th  Jane  1821.  His  eldest  daughter 
iirried  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  the  third  professor  of  ana- 
tmy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  1821  a  baro- 
rtcy  was  conferred  on  his  eldest  son.  Sir  James  Carmiuhael 
myth,  and  several  others  of  his  relatives  have  been 
cominent  and  distinguished  men. 

11742—1794  ?  Antoiiie  Laurente  Lavoisier, 

eminent  chemical  philosopher  of  France,  who  was 
Tvn  at  Paris  on  the  IGiii  August  174:2.  He  received  a 
»eeral  education  and  travelled  with  M.  Guettard  into  every 
rrt  of  France.  In  the  23rd  year  of  his  age,  the  Academy 
tSciences  awarded  him  a  gold  medal  for  a  memoir  oa 
e3  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  lighting  the  streets  of  a 
esat  city.  The  discoveries  of  Black,  Cavendish,  MacBride 
dd  Priestley  had  already  drawn  many  to  the  study 
cchemistry,  and  in  1775,  Lavoisier  presented  to  the 
aademy  his  firs h  work,  "New  Researches  into  the  Exis- 
lace  of  elastic  Fluids  fixed  in  certain  substances."  He 
vve  order  to  the  facts  already  known.  His  house  was  a 
raat  laboratory,  where  he  was  visited  by  Priestley,  Fontana, 
nagden,  Ingenhousz,  Landriani,  Jacquin  fiis,  Watt, 
H'ulton,  and  other  illustrious  physicians,  chemists,  and 
:i;ists  from  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy,  where  they  met 

Place,  La  Grange,  Borda,  Cousin,  Meunier,  Monge, 
iradermonde,  Guyton,  Berthollet  and  other  eminent  men 
IFrance.  Prom  1776  to  1792,  there  flourished  the  school 
chemistry  which  he  started.  In  1775  his  Opuscules 
laeraiques  ct  Piiysique  appeared  :  in  1777  his  instructions 
•  the  Saltpetre  manufacture  :  and  in  1789  he  ^ave  to  the 
irld  his  Elementary  Treatise  on  Chemistry.  His  valuable 
irrk  on  agriculture,  has  the  title  of  the  Territorial  Riches 
tFrance.  He  was  also  the  author  of  60  memoirs.  In  1787 

was  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  the 
I'leannois,  and  in  1791  was  appointed  to  the  National 
eeasury.  During  a  reign  in  France  of  violent  demagogues 
woisier  was  accused  of  having,  as  Farmer  General,  mixed 
tter  and  noxious  ingredients  with  tobacco  ;  he  was  tried 
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and  sentenced  to  death,  and  he  was  belieaded  by  the 
guillotine  on  the  8th  May  1794. 

A.  D.  1749—1823.    Edward  Jenner,  a  great  bene- 
factor  of  the  human  race,  was  born  17th  May  1749  at  Berkeley 
in  Gloucestershire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  Vicar.  Hb 
was  the  youngest  son  and  was  educated  at  Cirencester, 
afterwards  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Lndlow,  a  surgeon  at  Sud- 
bury, and  when  his  apprenticeship  was  over  he  went  to 
London,  and  became  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  with  whom 
he  resided  for  two  years,  while  studying  medicine  at  bt. 
George's  Hospital.    In  1773  ho  returned  to  his  native  vil- 
la<^e  and  practised  as  a  Surgeon  and  Apothecary  till  1792, 
when  he  determined  to  confine  himself  to  raedicme,  and 
with  this  object  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine at  St.  Andrew's  University.    About  the  year  1706 
he  had  learned  from  the  people  of  Sudbury  their  belief  that 
persons  who  had  had  cow-pox  could  not  be  inoculated  witli, 
nor  take,  small-pox,  and  about  the  year  1780  he  began  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  it  might  be  possible  to  propagate 
the  cow-pox  first  from  the  cow  and  then  from  one  person 
to  another  and  thereby  Rive   (security   from  small-pox 
Accordingly,  on  the  14tli  May  1796,  a  boy  eight  years  o 
a<^e  was  vaccir.ated  with  matter  taken  from  the  hands  ot 
a^milkmaid  ;  he  passed  through  the  disorder  m  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  and  was  afterwards  inoculated  for  jmall-pox 
on  the  1st  of  July  following  without  the  least  effect.  iJr. 
Jenner  then  entered  on  an  extensive  series  of  experiments 
of  the  same  kind,  and  in  1798  published  his  first  memo.r 
"  An  enquirv  into  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  Vano « 
VaccinEe."    It  excited  the  greatest  interest,  and  met  w.th 
severe  and  unfair  opposition,  but  in  .1^99  seventy  of  the 
principal  physicians  and  surgeons  of  London  signed  a  de- 
claration of  their  entire  confidence  in  it.    Scientific  bono. 3 
then  flowed  in  upon  him  from  all  quart^ers,  from  the  U .  - 
versity  of  Oxford,  from    the   Royal  Society,  and  from 
foreio-n  Universities  and  Potentates.    The  British  Parha- 
ment°  in  1802  decreed  him  a  -ward  of  £10,000,  and  m 
1807  another  of  £20,000.    He  was  mvited  to  set  « n. 
London,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  >°  l"%^ff'7^;,'fj; 
where  he  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  the  26th  January 
1823     Dr.  Baron  wrote  a  history  of  his  life,  and  a  statue 
was  erected  to  his  honor  in  his  native  county. 
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1761—1823.  Matthew  Baillie,  an  eminent 
imatomist  and  physician,  was  born  on  the  27fch  October 
761  at  the  manse  of  Shotts,  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland. 
Ilia  father,  the  Reverend  James  Baillie,  was  minister  ot 
bhe  parish  ;  his  mother,  Dorothea  Hunter,  was  sister  of  the 
TWO  eminent  anatomists  William  Hunter  and  John  Hunter, 
lifter  his  schooling  at  Hamilton,  he  was  educated  at 
Jrlasgow  University,  then  in  1779  at  Oxford,  and  subse- 
-uently  at  term  time  in  the  intervening  periods  attending 
ite  lectures  of  his  uncle  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  whose  ana- 
ooraical  theatre  in  1781  he  became  demonstrator.  William 
Hunter  died  in  1783  and  bequeathed  to  him  his  museum,  his 
anatomical  theatre,  and  house  in  Great  Windmill  street,  a 
rmall  estate  in  Scotland,  and  an  annuity  of  £100  a  year.  la 
!78o  Matthew  Baillie,  though  only  in  his  25th  year,  in  con- 
uanction  with  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  gave  his  first  course  of  ana- 
comical  lectures,  which  were  attended  by  a  large  concourse  ot 
ittudents.  In  his  introductory  lecture  he  seems  to  have  anti- 
cipated the  now  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  vital  ac- 
iions  of  the  body,  morbid  as  well  as  healthy,  are  carried  on  in 
\he  extreme  vessels,  or  more  minute  tissues  of  the  organs. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  healthy  struc- 
ture of  the  organs  of  the  human  body  and  their  functions,  aa 
rvell  as  the  deviations  from  these  in  the  various  morbid  struc- 
rares.  He  took  every  opportunity  of  preserving  morbid 
ttructures,  and  thus  formed  a  museum  of  great  value,  which, 
liuring  his  lifetime,  he  presented  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 
in  1787  he  was  appointed  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospi- 
aal,  where  his  assiduity  and  natural  powers  of  obser- 
TOtion,  aided  by  his  great  knowledge,  his  clear  percep- 
iion  and  correct  reasoning  powers,  soon  made  him  highly 
ilistinguished  for  his  power  of  discriminating  diseases  in 
:bhe  living  body,  or  in  what  is  technically  termed  the 
Biagnosis  of  disease.  In  1795  he  published  a  work  ou 
Morbid  Anatomy.  It  is  a  treatise  of  honestly  recorded 
aacts,  simple,  short  and  perspicuous,  which  has  been  justlj 
Satimated  as  one  of  the  most  practically  useful  and  valu- 
I'lble  acquisitions  to  medical  science.  It  was  soon  trans- 
jated  into  French,  Italian  and  German.  It  has  gone 
Ibhrough  many  editions,  five  in  his  life-time.  About  four 
ffears  after,  he  began  to  publish  engravings  for  its  illus- 
liratioQ.  To  a  second  edition  of  his  Morbid  Anatomy  publish- 
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ed  in  1797,  lie  added  the  symptoms  of  the  different  raorhid 
>  ksions  described  in  ifc,  so  far  as  they  were  known.  He 
also  edited  William  Hunter's  book  on  the  gravid  uterus 
left  behind  in  MSS.,  and  1799  he  resigned  his  office  of 
Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  ceased  to  lecture  on  ana- 
tx)my,  and  applied  himself  solely  to  his  medical  practice.  He 
died  on  the  23rd  Septen^ber  1823  in  the  63rd  year  of  his 
age  at  his  seat,  Duntisbourne  House  in  Gloucestershire. 
His  vsjorks  were  republished  in  London  in  1825  in  2  vols  8vo. 
,  1763— ?— 1831.    John  Atoernetliy,  a  distinguished 
anatomist,    physiologist,    pathologist  and    surgeon  and 
Imminent  as  a  teacher.    The  year  and  place  of  his  birth  are 
imascertained  ;  the  year  1763-4  at  the  town  of  Abernethy 
in  Scotland,  or  at  the  town  of  Derry  in  Ireland,  have  been 
named  also  the  year  1765  in  London  in  a  house  in  front 
of  Finsbury  Square,  his  father  being  a  merchant  in  London. 
After  the  usual  school  education,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Sir  Charles  Blick,  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hospitnl,  to 
which   office  he  succeeded  on  tlie  death  of  his  former 
jnaster.    Abernethy  was  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter  who  iu- 
Bpired  him  with  that  ardent  love  of  physiology  by  the  ap- 
plication of  which  to  surgery  he  converted  a  rude  art  into 
a  beautiful  science.    He  obtained  a  thorough  insight  into 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  applied  the  knowledge  to 
the  treatment  of  disease.    His  views  were  well  put  for- 
ward in  his  Hunterian  lecture  where  he  says:  How  absurd 
should  we  deem  the  conduct  of  a  mechRuic  whose  business  ifc 
■was  to  rectify  th^  errors  of  any  complex  machine,  should 
he  merely  provide  himself  with  the  fine.st  and  fittest  toolg 
for  the  purpose  and  neglect  to  learn  its  mechanism,  by 
which  alone  he  can  be  able  to  discover  the  causes  of  the 
error,  or  stoppage  of  its  different  movements,  and  conse- 
quently, what  is  wanting  to  be  done  to  render  it  again  perfect 
or  useful.    Yet  equally  absurd  would  be  the  conduct  of 
medical  men  were  they  to  study  botany,  pharmacy,  che- 
mistry and  natural  philosophy,  searching  indeed  through 
all  the  paths  of  nature  and  the  stores  of  art  for  means 
of  cure,  and  yet  neglect  anatomy,  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  able  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  differenco 
between  health  and  disease,  and  consequently,  what  is  re- 
quisite to  reconvert  the  latter  into  the  former,  which  is 
the  only  circumstance  that  can  render  medicine  a  ecience, 
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m  hia  work  entitled  the  Constitutional  Origin  and  Treats 
meufc  of  Local  Diseases,  he  laid  down  the  great;  principle 
!  hat  local  diseases  are  symptoms  of  a  disordered  constitu- 
iion  not  primary  and  independent  maladies,  and  that  they 
lire  to  be  cured  by  remedies  calcalated  to  make  a  salutary 
mipression  on  the  general  frame,  not  by  topical  dressing 
iior  any  mere  manipulations  of  surgery.  This  single  prin- 
itiple  changed  the  aspect  of  the  entire  field  of  surgery  and 
iklevated  it  from  a  manual  art  into  the  rank  of  a  science. 
lYo  this  principle  he  added  a  second,  viz.,  that  this  disor- 
ilered  state  of  the  constitution  either  originates  from  or 
58  rigorously  allied  with  derangements  of  the  stomacli  and 
wowels,  and  that  it  can  only  be  reached  by  remedies  which 
iirst  exercise  a  curative  influence  on  these  organs.  The 
benefit  daily  conferred  upon  mankind  by  the  elucidatiou' 
iind  establishment  of  these  two  principles  both  by  the 
prevention  and  alleviation  of  disease  and  suffering,  it , 
nwere  vain  to  attempt  to  estimate,  and  it  is  not  easy  td 
loay  to  their  author  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  theit* 
ilue.  He  died  at  Enfield,  18th  April  1831.  He  was  highly 
Honorable  in  all  his  transactions,  and  incapable  of  duplicity, 
meanness,  artifice  or  servility.  In  big  domestic  circle,  ha 
was  gentle  and  playful,  tender  and  affectionate,  and  he  was 
ioeloved  by  all  the  members  of  his  family.  In  public,  and 
more  particularly  to  his  patients,  his  manners  were  coarse 
capricious,  churlish,  and  sometimes  even  brutal.  He  pub- 
iished  may  tracts  on  the  diseases  to  which  he  directed  his 
iittention,  and  a  collected  edition  of  his  surgical  works 
appeared  in  1815,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

1760—1841.    Baron  Dominictue    Jean  de 

ILarrey,  an  Army  Surgeon,  who  rose  to  be  Surgeon-iu- 
Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  French  nation,  and  one  of  the 
(most  distinguished  surgeons  of  France.  He  was  born  ia 
IJuly  1766  at  Beandeau  near  Bagneres  de  Bigorre  in  thp 
iiepartment  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  in  France.  He  attended 
Uie  hospital  at  Toulouse  and  then  studied  in  Paris,  where 
lie  got  employment  as  a  Naval  Surgeon,  in  which  capacity 
ne  visited  North  America.  In  1792,  at  the  outbreak  of  ft 
rrevolution  in  France  he  joined  the  French  Army  on  the 
IRhine.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  invention  of 
carriages  termed  '  flying  ambulances'  by  means  of  which  the 
Wvounded  having  first  been  dressed,  were  carried  off  the  field 
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of  battle  even  under  the  fire  of  batteries.    In  1 796  he  was 
appointed  a  Professor  in  tbe  school  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery at  Val-de-Grace.    In  1798  he  accompanied  Napoleon 
to  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  published  an  account, 
and  was  present  in  the  battles  of  that  great  man  at  Bautzen 
and  Warchen,  where  he  gave  proofs  of  his  courage,  sagacity 
and  zeal.    After  the  battle  of  Wagram  he  was  made  a 
Baron  of  the  Empire ;  during  the  passage  of  the  Berezina 
he  performed  an  important  operation  on    the  General 
Zajonczek  then  80  years  old.    Id  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Larrey  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.    The  Emperor 
Napoleon  willed  to  him  100,000  francs,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  the  conviction  that  Larrey  was  the  most  virtuous 
man  he  had  ever  known.    In  1797  he  published  a  Disser- 
tation recommending  immediate  amputation  after  gunshot 
wounds  and  issued  a  new  edition  of  this  in  1S08  ;  in  1803 
bis  Observations  on  Egypt  and  Syria;  in  1812  his  Memoirs 
on  Military  Surgery,  and  besides  these  a  multitude  of 
papers  in  Medical  and  Surgical  Journals.    The  bulletins 
of  the  Academy  of  Paris  bear  testimony  to  the  enlightened 
principles  on  which  he  based  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  which  obtained  for  him  a  first  position  among  modern 
surgeons.   He  died  at  Lyons  on  the  25th  July  1841  at  the 
age  of  75.  .     — .  ,  ^ 

1771—1802.  Marie  Francois  Xavier  Bicnat, 

an  eminent  anatomist  and  physiologist  of  France,  born 
14th  November  1771  at  Thoirette  near  Bourg,  in  the  pre- 
sent department  of  Ain.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Jean  Baptiste  Bichat  of  the  Moutpellier  University.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  practical  anatomy  under  his 
father's  tuition  and  under  that  of  M.  Petit  of  Lyons,  but 
in  1793  he  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  study  surgery  under 
the  celebrated  Dessault,  with  whom  he  remained  for  two 
years  as  a  friend  and  pupil  until  Dessault  died.  After  this 
event  the  first  care  of  Bichat  was  to  collect,  arrange,  and 
publish  the  works  of  his  teacher.  This  he  occupied  hmi- 
Bclf  with  during  tbe  night,  giving  the  day  to  his  duty  as  a 
professor  and  physician  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Pane,  a 
school  for  teaching  anatomy,  physiology  and  surgery, 
dissecting  for  his  own  lectures,  carrying  on  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  on  living  animals,  and  giving  a  course 
of  operative    surgery.     Such   vast  labor,  beyond  th« 
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ittrength  of  any  human  being,  destroyed  his  health  he  was 
juttacked  with  haemopfcysis,  from  which  he  rallied,  but  re- 
immed  his  labors  with  the  same  intensity  as  before.  One 
iday  his  foot  slipped  as  he  was  descending  the  steps  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  he  was  rendered  insensible  from  a  blow 
ne  received  on  his  head.  Again  resuming  his  avocations 
ne  fainted  from  fatigue,  and  this  was  followed  by  fever  that 
isssnmed  a  typhoid  character  whicli  proved  fatal  on  the 
-.4th  day  of  the  attack.  Thus  perished  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
i ,  man  of  extraordinary  genius  and  energy,  a  melancholy 
ijxample  of  a  life  which  promised  to  be  one  of  uncommon 
larilliance  and  usefulness,  cut  short  by  the  intensity  of  its 
Idevotion  to  science.  Bichat  gave  an  impulse  to  the  pro- 
rifress  of  physiology  which  is  still  powerfully  felt  in 
nvery  country  in  which  this  branch  of  science  is  studied. 
ri?he  history  of  physiology  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
)ii  medicine.  Hippocrates  (born  B.  C.  460)  styled  the  Father 
M  Medicine,  had  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
unman  organization,  and  very  limited  views  of  the  origin 
itif  life.  Galen  (born  A.  D.  131),  possessing  some  knowledge 
)>f  anatomy,  composed  a  better  system  of  physiology.  From 
liim  originated  the  division  of  the  functions  into  vital, 
ir.niraal,  and  natural,  which  has  maintained  itself  down  to  the 
iiresent  time.  The  discovery  by  Harvey  (born  A.  D.  1578) 
>i>i  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  a  great  step,  though 
eeveral  who  came  after  him  attempted  to  explain  tha 
>Shenomena  of  life  by  mere  mechanical  and  hydraulic 
OTinciples.  ItisHaller  (born  A.  D.  1708)  who  opened  an 
!tntirely  new  epoch  by  announcing  the  theory  of  the 
rrritabilit.y  of  the  fibre.  This  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
naany  theories,  all  of  which  have  disappeared  before  the  en- 
ijghtened  views  of  Bichat.  He  was  the  first,  by  a  systematic 
|r,nalysis,  to  reduce  the  complex  structures  of  the  body  to 
shheir  elementary  tissues,  and  to  ascertain  the  properties, 
pHhysical,  chemical,  and  vital,  which  belong  to  each  simple 
.'iissue.  His  work,  "  Anatomie  General,"  shows  minute 
iind  laborious  research,  elaborate  and  extended  experiment, 
I'.nd  great  manual  and  practical  skill ;  and  if  he  never  had 
Tyritten  anything  else,  it  alone  would  have  given  him  immor- 
■ality,  showing  as  it  does,  in  the  general  conclusions  de» 
I  Unced  and  established,  a  truly  philosophical  mind.  It  waa 
!  imiveraally  recognized  as  a  work  of  extraordinary  genius. 
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It  waa  followed  by  his  "  Anatomi©  Descriptive,"  and  an 
elaborate  work,  the  Physiological  Re-searehes  on  Life  and 
Death,  in  which  he  suggested  and  developed  the  distinction 
between  the  organic  and  animal  life,  a  distinction  of 
scarcely  less  importance  to  the  surgeon  and  physician  tlnii 
'  to  the  speculative  and  experimentalising  physiologist.  Ho 
died  in  1802.    Worthy  successors  of  Bichat,  among  French 
physiologists  are  :  Vic  d'Azyr,  Oavier,  Richerand,  Majendie,- 
Des  Mouiius,  Edwards,  Velpeau,  Adelon,  Serres,  Marcet, 
Prevost,  Dumas.  Le  Cauu,  Denis,  Blainville,  Flourens,  Geii- 
drin,  Laennec,  Leuret,  Le  Gallois,  St.  Hilaire,  Dutrochet, 
Chossat,  Dn  Long,  Desprefcs,  Lassaigne  :  In  Germany, 
Camper,   Bluraenbach,  Ludwig,   Schroeder,  Soemmering, 
Meckel,  Wrisburg,  Reil,  Tiedemann,  Baer,  Wenzel,  Spreu- 
gel,  Jacobsen,  Cams,  Pfaff,  Oken,  Osiander,  Ackermaun, 
RosenmuUer,  Gmelin,  and  Treviranus :  In  England,  J. 
Hunter,  Hewson,  Cruickshauks,  Brodie,  CuUen,  Fergusson, 
Johnson,  ]\[arshall,  Marcet,  Prout,  Lawrence,  Pntchard, 
Barry,  Hastings,  Davy,  Benjamin,  Wilson-Plnlhp,  Bostock, 
Hey,  Thackrah,  Babington,  Abercrombie,  Haighton,  Blun- 
dell,  Lee,  Home,  Charles  Bell,  Mr.  Shaw,  Thomson,  Hftrngs, 
Black  Allen  Thomson,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Marshall  Hall, 
and  Mayo  :  In  Italy  Rolando,  and  Bellingen,  in  Holland 
Van  der  Kolk,  and  in  America  Drs.  Rush  and  Bancroft. 

A  D  1774—1842.  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  A.  D.  1774  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed anatomists  in  modern  times,  ranking  as  a  discoverer  eqnal 
io  Harvey.  In  1806  he  published  in  London  the  Anatomy  ot 
Expression,"  in  1807  his  "  System  of  Operative  Surgery 
appeared,  and  in  1828-9  that  on  Animal  Mechanics.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  "  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  the  Hand, 
and  of  illustrations  to  Paley's  Theology.  He  was  succes- 
sively  sur<reon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  (1814),  Professor 
of  Physiofogy  in  the  University  of  London  (1 830)  ;  and  in 
1836  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Edinburgh  University. 
His  crreat  discovery  was  as  regards  the  nervous  system. 
He  had  been  teaching  it  since  1810,  but  his  first  paper  on 
the  subiect  was  read  before  the  Royal  boeiety  in  lb. I. 
The  older  anatomists  believed  all  nerves  alike  capable  ot 
conveying  motion  and  sensation  ;  the  essence  of  bir  Ubai  ies 
Bell's  discovery  was  that  every  nerve  has  a  distinct  Uinc- 
tion  according  to  the  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow. 
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;  wbich  ifc  is  connected.    AU.hough  sometimes  as  -maTiy 
liree  different  nerves  are  bound  up  together  in  the  same 
ith  for  convenience  of  distribution  to  the  organs  they 
intended  to  supply,  and  thongh  afcer  having  become 
^  united  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  one  fibril  from 
iher,  yet  at  their  connections  with  the  brain  and  spinal 
irrow  their  several  roots  are  quite  distinct.    He  showed 
^  those  roots  which  are  connected  with  the  back  part  of 
fipinal  marrow  are  all  nerves  of  feeling  and  incapable 
giving  power  of  motion  to  the  muscles,  in  short,  that 
ey  are  the  bearers  of  messages  from  the  body  to  tlie 
ain:  and  that  all  the  roots  of  nerves  connected  with  the 
mt  or  anterior  column  of  tiie  spinal  marrow,  and  that 
I  t  ion  of  the  brain  connected  with  itj  are  nerves  of  volnn- 
ry  motion  only,  and  the  messengers  of  the  will  to  the 
iiy.    He  farther  discovered  that  there  are  nerves  which 
ise  from  a  portion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  inter- 
idiate  between  the  sensitive  and  motor  tract  of  nervous 
itter,  whose  office  it  is    to  regulate  the  involuntary 
itions  connected  with  re.«p!ration  and  the  expression  of 
passions.    In  like  manner,  the  nerves  of  the  special 
~es,  seeing,  smelling  and  hearing,  enter  distinct  portions 
I  he  brain  that  form  as  much  parts  of  the  organs  of  these 
I  sea  as  the  eye,  nose,  or  ear.    His  discoveries  opened  np 
the  anatomist  and  the  naturalist  hitherto  concealed 
onues  to  knowledge,  also  afforded  a  guide  previously 
luting  to  the  surgeon  in  his  operations,  and  rescued  the 
Hole  treatment  of  nervous  disorders  from"  the  dominion 
mere  empiricism.    He  threw  out  many  hints  of  great 
lue  in  lectures  and  short  essays.    Cnvier,  Larrey  and 
lier  illustrious  men  vied  with  one  another  in  testifying 
l  ir  admiration  of  his  talents  and  labors,  and  King  William 
selected  him  for  knighthood  along  with  Herschel, 
rewster,  and  others.  He  died  at  Hallow  Park,  the  seat 
I  S.  Holland,  on  his  way  to  London,  on  the  27th  April  1842. 

1778—1841.  Augustin  Pyrame  de  Candolle 

IS  born  at  Geneva  in  17^8  of  a  family  distinguished  in  lite- 
t II re  since  two  hundred  years.  In  1778,  the  year  that 
Her,  Liiinseus  and  B^ernard  de  Jussieu  died,  De  Candolle 
inie  professor  of  botany  at  Montpellier  in  France,  and 
iM'dthe  botanical  garden  there  to  a  high  condition,  but 
litical  adversaries  caused  his  removal  in   ISl-t  ?  His 
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native  city,  however,  in  1816,  formed  a  botanical  garden, 
which  was  placed  under  his  care,  and  created  a  profesBor-^ 
phip  of  botany,  to  the  chair  of  which  he  was  appointed. 
He  published  many  books  ;  in  1799,  Plantarnm  Saccnlen- 
tarura  Historia  in  4  volumes  ;  in  1803  his  Astrologia ;  in 
1809-1815,  aided  by  Lamarqae,  Flore  Pran9aise,  in  6 
volumes  ;  in  1813  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  Mont- 
pellier  botanical  gardens,  and  also  his  great  work  Regnt 
Vegetabilis  Systema  Naturale,  his  Pi-odromus  Systematia 
Naturalis  Regni  Vegetabilis,  and  Theorie  Eiementarie  de  la 
Botanique.  His  name  ranks  as  a  botanist  after  the  great 
Swedish  naturalist  Linnaeus  and  the  French  botanist 
Bernard  de  Jussieu.    He  died  on  the  9th  September  1841. 

1781—1826.    Rene   TheopMle  Hyacinthe 

Laeuuec  was  bom  at  Quimper  in  Lower  Brittany  lu  1781, 
and  received  from  his  uncle  at  Nantes,  the  first  part  of  his 
medical  education.    In  1800  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
pursued  the  several  medical  courses  of  study,  and  attended 
at  the  hospital  of  La  Charite  under  Dr.  Corvisart ;  in  1814 
he  took  the  degrees  of  Medicine.    He  edited  the  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  became  well  known  in  practice ;  he  was  in 
1816  chosen  Chief  Physician  to  the  Necker  Hospital,  and 
ifc  was  there  that  he  soon  after  made  the  discovery  of  the 
stethoscope  as  an  aid  to  the  ear  in  examining  the  sounds  of 
the  organs  of  the  body.    In  the  present  day  three  methods 
are  Icnowu  for  detecting  diseases  of  the  chest  by  the  help 
of  the  sense  of  hearing.    They  are  called  "  succussion, 
"percussion"  and  "auscultation."    Succussion  is  men- 
tioned  by  Hippocrates,  and  seems  to  have  been  com- 
monly  employed   in   his   time    for   the    diagnosis  ot 
empyema,  a   disease   in  which    the  pleural   cavity  is 
partly  occupied  by  a  liquid.    This  mode  of  examina  .on 
consists  in  shaking  the  patient  by  the  shoulder.s  and  hsten- 
incr  to  the  sound  of  fluctuation.    Dr.  Leopold  Auenbrngger 
von  Auenbrug  in  the  year  1761  published  an  account  ot 
the  discovery  he  had  made  of  percussion  as  a  means  ot 
detecting  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  ,n  the  present  day  th  9 
is  universally  regarded  as  an  indispensable  process  for  dis- 
criminating disorders  of  thatcavity:  and  in  conjunction 
with  auscultation  invented  by  Corvisart  and  improved  on  by 
Laennec,  it  has  led  to  a  rapid  advance  in  a  knowledge  ot 
those  diseases.    Percussion  is  also  practised  with  great  aa 
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.t.ige  in  the  exploration  of  diseases  of  the  abdomen.  Dr. 
I'visart,  about  A.  D.  1800,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
■ids  of  the  chest,  placed  the  ear  directly  on  it,  which  was 
ed  from  this  immediate  auscultation,  and  about  1 817 
pupil  Dr.  Laennec,  for  the  same  object,  invented  an 
'rument  called  the  stethoscope  for  mediate  auscultation, 
L-h  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
medical  science  of  the  present  century.    He  was  then 
vsician  of  the  Necker  Hospital  at  Paris.    In  1818  he 
1  his  first  memoir  on  it,  and  in  1819  he  published  his 
ttise  on  Mediate  Auscultation.    He  lost  his  health  then 
m  his  great  labor,  and  left  Paris,  to  which  he  returned  in 
21,  and  continued  physician  of  the  Necker  Hospital  till 
-i  !,  when  it  was  discovered  by  means  of  his  own  invention 
r  consumption  had  set  in,  and  he  retired  to  Brittany, 
iLie  he  died.    His  invention  of  the  stethoscope  induced 
a  to  apply  himself  to  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the 
est:,  and  he  so  far  elucidated  their  pathology,  that  though 
:h  diseases  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  were 
.  olved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  they  are  now  the  most 
upletely  and  clearly  known  of  all  which  fall  within  the 
iviuce  of  the  physician,  who  now  studies  them  with  the 
;  with  almost  as  great  accuracy  and  confidence  as  the 
geon  can  investigate  with  the  eye  or  the  hand,  the 
eases  of  which  he  takes  charge.    Auscultation  is  also 
^ely  applied  to  ascertain  the  action  of  the  heart  of  the 
tus  during  pregnancy  and  during  labor.    Laennec  pub- 
hed  several  works  of  importance ;  that  on  auscultation 
.3  translated  by  Dr.  Edward  Porbes.    In  the  present  day 
;dical  science  owes  much  to  physical  science,  especially 
acoustics,    optics,    chemisti-y    and   electricity,  and 
idem   medical  education  is  distinguished  by  its  accu- 
"y.    The  application  of  instruments  of  precision,  aa 
a    thermometer,    the    sphygmograph,   the  endoscope, 
ilioscope,   ophthalmoscope,    laryngoscope    and  other 
iitrivanc.es  for  extending  sensual  perceptions  into  the  iu- 
ior  of  the  body,  together  with  microscopical  and  chemi- 
1  analyses,  enable  the  physician  to  observe,  to  record, 
d  to  compare  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease  to 
:;h  a  degree  as  to  bring  medicine  nearer  and  nearer  to  an 
act  science.    The  discovery  and  difiereutial  diagnosis 
auscultation  of  the  normal  and  abnormal   states  uf 
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fbe  heart,  arteries,  air-tubes,   pulmonary  cells,  and  iff 
jnany  iustunces    of  the   abdominal  viscera,    has   beeu  , 
carried   to  a  great   point  of   advance.      Practical  aud 
invaluable  evidences  are  supplied  by  the  ophthalmoscope 
which  has  revealed  not  alone  changes  of  the  eye,  bub  . 
of  organs  distant   from  the   eye — cerebral,  cardiac,  and 
embolic  disease.     The  endoscope  enables  the  surgeon  to 
discover,  to  study  and  measure   a  vesicle   calculus,  aii 
almost  capillary  stricture,  and  to  direct  a  local  treatment  to 
an  ulcerated  state  of  the  intestinal  surface.    The  discovery 
and  application  of  aiiDSsthetics,  whether  they  be  used  by  in- 
lialatiou  or  direct  contact  with  the  part,  enables  the  medical 
attendant  to  prevent  all  pain     The  loss  of  blood  too,  under 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon,  is  prevented  in  most  cases  by  the 
method  of  Esmarch,  so  that  an  opei-atiou  may  be  performed 
not  only  without  pain,  but  without  the  loss  of  a  tingle 
drop  of  blood.    The  clinical  thermometer  is  in  the  hands 
of  every  physician  and  for  the  diagnosis  of  certain  diseases 
is  of  great  value.    The  modern  microscope  has  afforded 
extetided  vision.    The  delicate  instruments  for  lithotrity, 
perfected  by  the  genius  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  have 
■added  another  mode  of  treating  stone  in  the  bladder. 
But  the  most  recently  invented  instrument  for  use  by 
medical  practitioners,  is  the  sphygmograph,  devised  by 
M.  Maurey,  author  of  "  Animal  Mechanics."  It  registers  in 
the  form  of  a  curve  or  series  of  curves,  the  beatings  of 
the  human  pulse;  on  being  attached  to  the  wrist,  a  pretty 
mechanical  arrangement  produces,  on  a  sliding  scale,  a 
varying  curve  showing  the  condition  of  the  pulse  during 
the  time  for  which  the  instrument  is  attached.    The  curves 
vary  with  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and,  given  the 
same  condition,  appear  to  be  constant. 

1783— 18G2.  Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie, 

Baronet,  was  born  in  1783  at  Wiuterslow,  iu  Wiltshue. 
He  was  educated  for  the  -  medical  profession  at  ilr. 
Wilson's  Anatomical  School  in  Great  Windmill  Street, 
London,  and  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  where  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Sir  Everard  Home.  He  afterwards  lectured  on  anato- 
my jointly  with  Mr.  Wilson,  was  elected  in  1808  assistant 
surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  subsequently  its 
surgeon.  In  1811  he  was  presented  by  the  Royal  Society 
with  the  Copley  Medal  for  his  papers  on  physiology.  li» 
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:  he  wag  Appointed  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  fhe  Qiieen, 
created  a  Baronet  in  183+,  and  in  1850  the  University 
-.fbi'd  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of.  Lawa. 
rote  on  Nervous  Affections,  Pathological  and  Surgical 
rvations,  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  Lectures  on  Diseases 
:ie   Urinary  Organs,  Physiological  Researches,  and 
liological  Inquiries.    He  died  21st  October  1862. 
-18-3-5  ?   William   Twining  was  born  in  Nova, 
a,  at  the  town  of  Halifax,  where  lie  was  apprenticed 
medical  practitioner  but  afterwards  studied  in  London, 
i  ntered  the  medical  department  of  the  British  Army 
^12,  serving  in  the  Peninsula  and  Netherlands  and- 
,  ,'laiid  until  1821,  when  he  went  to  Ceylon.    From  there 
i  ncoorapanied  the  governor  Sir  Edward  Paget  to  India.' 
'  ^30  he  resigned  the  British  Service  and  entered  intOi 
de  practice  in  Calcutta,  where  he  was  appointed  one 
le  surgeons  to  the  Civil  Hospital ;  he  died  suddenly,  in 
reputation,  in  183-5.   In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
L  had  recommended  the  use  of  ipecacuan  in  dysentery 
I  it  had  been  again  forgotten  until  William  Twining  advo- 
1  its  employment.    Numerous  articles  from  his  pen 
ared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
itta,  but  his  chief  work  was  his  clinical  .illustrations^ 
0  more  important  diseases  of  Bengal  with  the  resulr.  of 
I  niqniry  as  to  their  pathology  and  treatment.    It  went: 
i    igh  two  editions.    It  is  one  of  the  few  medical  works 
iractitioners  in  India  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
■3sional  men  in  that  country. 
— ?— 18?  Sir  William  Lawrence,  an  eminent 
eon  of  England,  devoted  to  the  study  of  anatomy 
physiology,  an  extensive  writer  on  surgical,  subject.^,^ 
whose  accurate  anatomical  knowledge,  surgery  was 
bted  fou  advancement.    Besides  numerous  papers  in 
oiedical  journals,  his  most  important  works  were  the 
atomic,  Chirnrgical  Descriptions,  and  Views  of  tlie  nose,, 
nth,  larynx  and  fauces,  and  of  the  male  and  female 
s  is ;  and  treatises  on  the  venereal  diseases,  and  on  the 
A  complete  set  of  his  lectures  were  printed  in  the 
From  1815  to  1819  be  was  professor  of  surgery 
inatomy  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
and  it  was  then  he  delivered  his  lectures  on  the 
7siology,  Zoology  and  Natural  History  of  Man,  and. 
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publisbed  his  latrodaction  to  Comparative  Anatomy  and  c 
Physiology.    He  was  a  determined  advocate  for  medical  . 
reform.    He  received  many  honors  from  many  pubhc  i 
bodies  ;  he  was  in  later  life  President  of  the  Royal  College  - 
of  Surgeons   elected  a  Felloiv    of   the  Royal  Society, 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen,  Stock-  c 
holm,  and  Copenhagen,  of  the  American  Philosophical  : 
Society,  and  of  the  Natural  Institute  of  America,  also  a 
foreigu  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Belgium  and  of  the  Medico  Chirurgical  Society 
of  Berlin. 

1794—1847,    Robert  Liston,  an  emment  surgeon  ^ 
son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Liston,  minister  of  Ecclesraachcn,  was 
born  at  the  masne  there  28fch  October  1794.  He  studied  medi- 
cine in  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  in  1815  was  appomtec 
House  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh;  in  181/ 
he  commenced  practice  there  as  a  surgeon,  and  from  1822  tc 
1834  he  was  a  lecturer  there  at  first  on  anatomy  and  after. ! 
wards  on  surgery.  In  1334  he  went  to  London  and  was  ap 
pointed  surgeon  to  the  North  London  Hospital,  and  in  184( 
was   chosen  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.     About  the    year  1846   he  began  to  b< 
troubled  with  an  obscure  affection  of  the  throat,  whicl 
after  his  death  at  the  age  of  53  on  the  7th  December  184/ 
was  found  to  be  from  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  In  lo^-5^u< 
published  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  and  in  1840,  his  tie 
menta  of  Surgery.  He  published  a  text-book  on  surgery  fo: 
his  students.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  ana 
tomical  knowledge  and  for  his  boldness  and  manual  skill  u 
operating.    He  made  a  modification  of  the  long  splint  o 
Dessault,  which  is  now  everywhere  used  in  fractures  o 
the  thigh  bone  under  the  name  of  Liston's  Long  bpl'Qt. 
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Surgery.  In  the  demand  for  exactness  which  necessanl; 
arises  on  any  branch  of  science  attaining  such  a  developmea 
as  to  require  for  its  study  and  prosecution  all  the  time  an( 
abilities  of  an  individual,  it  follows  that  men  professing  spe 
cial  qualifications  devote  themselves  to  particular  lines,  an* 
at  the  present  day,  amongst  the  nations  who  have  advance 
in  civilization,  there  are  to  be  found  obstetnc.ans,  auris 
oculists,  dentists,  &o.    The  first  in  Britain  to  write  on  thj 
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libjecfc  of  dentistry  was  the  eminent  anatomist  smcl  playsio- 
sgist  John  Hanter,  whose  Treatise  on  the  Natural  History 
the  Human  Teeth  in  2  volumes  870.  appeared  in  the 
sars  1771— ?8.    After  him,  in  1801,  Dr.  Blake  of  Dublin 
iiiblished  an  excellent  work,  descriptive  of  the  state  of  the 
ailp  and  alveoli  in  the  foetus,  but  Mr.  Fox  was  the  first  in 
ireat  Britain  to  practise  dentistry  as  a  speciality,  and  to 
ccture  at  Guy's  Hospital  on  Dental  Surgery.    In  1803,  he 
lit  forth  his  celebrated  work  on  this  branch  of  medicine, 
I    which  he  accurately  described  the  development  of 
lee  teeth.    Since  then,  in  1815,  Delabarre  published  a 
lUuable  work  on  Odontology,  and  in  1819  a  treatise  on 
«cond  dentition  :  he  also  wrote  upon  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
1  1827,  the  work  of  M.  Rousseaa  appeared  on  the  Compa- 
i  tive  Anatomy  of  the  Dental  System  in  Man  and  Animals. 
I  1829,   Mr  .Bell,  who  had   succeeded   Mr.  Fox  as 
cturer  on  Dental  Surgery  at  Guy's  Hospital,  published 
ss  well-known  work  on  the  teeth.    In  1835  there  appeared 
r.  Robertson's  book  on  Caries  of  the  Teeth,  which  he 
tributed  to    chemical    decomposition.     In  1839,  Mr. 
iismyth   analysed  the  works  of  the  principal  writers, 
id  in  J  841,  he  jave  a  memoir  on  the  '  Development  and 
■r,ructure   of  the  Teeth,'  and  subsequently,   in  1849, 
lother  work  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Teeth.'    In  1848,  Mr. 
Dmes,  F.  R.  s.,  wrote  his  admirable  book  on  'Dental 
liysiology  and    Surgery',  and    in  1859   a  system  of 
ental  Surgery  which  is  now  a  text-book.    In  184G  Mr. 
obinson's  book  appeared  on  the  Teeth  Surgical  as  well  as 
echanical.     In  1850  Dr.  0.  Harris,  one  of  the  most 
ainent  dental  surgeons  in    America,  published  a  very 
■mprehensive  work  on  the  'Practice  of  Dental  Surgery.' 
i.  1854,  Dr.   Piggot   published  a  valuable  work  on 
Oerital  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,'  and  amongst  other 
morican   authors  may  be    added  the   names  of  Drs. 
oddard,    Paramby,  Fitch,  Arthur,  Bond,   &c.,  .^all  of 
liom  wrote  practical  works  on  dental  surgery.    In  18G8, 
r.  Coles  brought  out  his  excellent  book  on  '  Deformities 
the  Month  and  their  Mechanical  Treatment.'    In  1874 
V.  Salter  published  a  work  on  '  Dental  Pathology  and 
u'gery.'     From   1800  to   1875   numerous    able  and 
ieutific  papers  were  read  on  dental  surgery,  before  the 
lontological  Society  of  Great  Britain  amongst  which  may 
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be  mentioned  the  writings  of  Scaunders,  Cattlin,  Cai-twriglit,  j 
Coleman,  Bridgman,  C.  Tomes,  Truman,  Bartleth,  Wood-j 
house.  Mummery,  Parkinson,  Rogers,  and  others,  wlioj 
have  ably  contributed  to  the  literature  of  tha  subject,        _  | 
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recorded  that  the  book  of  Hermes  Misrus,  the  sou  of  Mcne?, 
the  first  king  of  Egypt,  contains  descriptions  of  the  surgical 
operations  and  d"iseases  of  the  eye.    Among  the  Greeks, 
Chiron  was  celebrated  for  his  treatment  of  eye  adments  : 
Herodotus  mentions   that  there  were  Egyptian  oculists 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  that  prince  begged  Amasis 
to  send  one  to  him.    The  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  con- 
tain  many  passages   relating  to  the  treatment  of  eye 
diseases  ;  Diodes  Carystius,  wlio  invented  a  panchrist  or 
polychrist  for  inflammations  of  the  eye,  is  spoken  of  by 
Celsus  as  one  of  the  greatest  surgeons  in  ancient  times, 
and  we  learn  from  Oribasius  that  Erasistratns  proposed 
a  panchrist  and  various  liquid  applicatioas  for  the  eye. 
The  account  which  Celsus  affords  of  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  of  ophthalmic  surgery,  marks  the  extent  to  which 
these  departments  of  the  healing  art  had  been  carried 
between  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  age  of 
Auc^ustus.    Celsus  describes  opthalmia  which  he  styles  lip- 
pitudo,  proptosis,  pustular  and  other  inflammations,  ulcers, 
suffusio  or  hypochysis,  paralysis,  mydriasis  or  amanrosis 
crithe    or  hordeolum,    encysted  tumonrs,  pterygium  oi 
unguis;encanthis,anchylo-blepharon,cataract,  fistula  lachry- 

malis  or  se-ilops,  clavi,  &c.  and  mentions  the  medical  and 
r^g  cai  t-atm^ent,  giving  also  the  oo-P-'^-"  .^^  f J-j;^ 
oollyria  invented  by  Eaelpides,  whom  he  describes  as  the 
Tr^.Lt  oculist  of  that  age.  Cflsus  also  speaks  o  appli- 
"ations  for  the  eyes  invented  by  Dionysms,  Cleon  ii.eo 
datus  Philo,  Philetes,  Hierax,  Hermon,  PtolemiBus  T.i- 
X  Me^^es  and  Euelpistus.  Other  opthalm.sts  contrived 
ca  ions  for  the  eye,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
r  iSance,  his  physician  Antonius  Musa  also  Nygenus 
Plorus-  Damocvates  and  Sribomus  Largus.  Duiii.g  the 
reicu  of  tlie  emperor  Claudius,  Pliny  enumerates  an  almost 

e  dl  ss  liS  of^^^^^^  1-t%7i!roccu 
1      c^w,^.  TinmP=i  for  those  diseases  which  do  not  occui 

rSe  lur^But  Thou^^  the  list  of  oculists  who  invente. 
and  gave  names' to  applications  for  the  eye,  swells  beyond 
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1  reasonable   compas?,  -we  in    vain  seek  among  the 
nices  of  tliese  compositions  for  any  memorial  of  the  real 
iprovement  of  ocular  surgery.    Ant.yllus  is  thought  by 
hazes  to  describe  extraction  of  the  lens,  but  Galen  -who 
wed  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  does  not 
Unde  to  it.  in  operation,  though  he  speaks  of  a  great  many 
)bllyria.    The  treatment  recommended  by  Oribasius  for 
)Dhthalmia,  antiphlogistic  and  soothing,  is  judicious.  Aetius 
Uio  lived  about  150  years  later  than  Oribasius,  describes 
trgely  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  diseases  of 
ite^eye,  but  does  not  meution  any  operation  for  cataract, 
loough  noticing  an  operation  for  pterygium,  another  fov 
rrersion  of  the  eyelids,  another  for  eucanthis.  Serapion, 
lali  Abbas,  Rhazes  and  Avicenna,  all  wrote  on  diseases  of 
we  eye,  and  were  familiar  with  the  depressing  and  extract- 
ing operations  of  cataract.  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries 
we  writers  on  eye  disease  who  may  be  named  ai'e  Lan- 
?anc,   Joannes   Pitard,   Gilbertus   Anglicanus,  Bernard 
Ifordon,  John  of  Gaddesden,  John    of  Ardern  first  of 
ifewark  then  of  London,  and  Guy  de  Chauliac,  physician 
D)  Pope  Urban  V.    It  was  only  towards  the  middle  of  the 
;7th  century  that  Remi  Lasnier,  a  surgeon  of  Paris,  tauglit 
5)  Gassendi  the  true  seat  of  cataract,  though  this  discov- 
rpy    is  also  claimed   for  Francis   Quarre.     Freytag  of 
liurlch  iu  1694,  practised   with  success  the  extraction 
ff  a  cataract  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
l-iamuel  Sharp  and  Zachary  Platner  treated  the  whole 
nabject  of  cataract  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  about  the 
name    time,   other   oculists,    Daniel  of    Paris,  Lafaye, 
ilorand,  Poyet,  Vogel  of  Lubeck,  Thomas  Young  of  Edin- 
irargh,    Olof  Acrel  of  Stockholm,  Warner    of  London, 
Jieiijamiu  Gooch  of  Norfolk,  Richter  of  Gottingen,  Perci- 
Tal  Pott  of  London  and  Javin  oculist  to  the  Duke  of 
Modena  discussed  the  questions  in  cataract  of  depression 
rnd  extraction  :    During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  18tli 
■eentury  so  great  was  the  number  of  oculists  in  Finance  who 
iipbeld  the  operation  of  extraction,  that  Pellier  de  Quengsy, 
im  oculist  of  Toulouse,  assures  us  that  the  operation  of 
depression  had  fallen  totally  into  disuse.    As  we  approach 
unr  own  times,  the  writers  worthy  of  mention  are  Benjamin 
Sell  in  his  System  of  Surgery ;   Pierre  Demours,  oculist 
oo  the  King  of  France;   Professor  Rowley  of  Oxford; 
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George  Joseph  Beer;  Joseph  Barth  (1797),  John  Adam 
Schmidt  all  three  of  Vienna  and  more  recently  Scarpa  and 
William  Hey.  Of  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  oph- 
ihalmic  sui-geons  of  Britain,  Mr.  Hulke,  Mr.  Hutchinsou,  Air, 
Spencer  Wells  and  Carter,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  von 
Griiefe,  Sichel,  Liebreich,  Desmarrep,  Samisch,  Schweigger, 
and  Seidel.  The  operation  for  cataract  proposed  by  von 
Graefe  (died  1871  ?),  and  the  knives  proposed  by  Liebreieli 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  promise  to  dis- 
place  all  others.  But  it  is  to  the  inventors  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope in  our  own  times,  that  is  due  the  credit  of  the 
greatest  pi-ogress  that  ophthalmic  surgery  has  ever  made. 
The  idea  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Camming,  a  British  surgeon, 
about  the  year  1850,  but  it  was  carried  out  by  Helmholtz, 
who  described  it  in  his  Beschreibung  eines  Augenspiegels, 
published  at  Berlin  in  1851  ;  and  in  1855  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells  insisted  upon  its  great  value  in  the  investigation  of 
eye  diseases.  Morbid  appearances  without  number,  of  a 
kind  quite  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  were  never  described 
with  any  adequate  care  nntil  the  microscope  raised  the 
standard  of  care.  The  ophthalmoscope,  as  an  instrument 
of  precision,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  nervous  diseases, 
has  taught  the  oculist  to  see  new  things  and  produced_  a 
marvellous  change  in  his  knowledge  and  method  of  in- 
vestigation. It  has  cleared  up  for  him  many  doubts,  and 
has  enabled  him  to  recognise  certain  pathological  states, 
which  before  were  beyond  his  reach.  By  its  means  we 
are  for  the  first  time  permitted  to  see  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  change  in  the  life  of  nervous  tissue,  and 
to  ascertain  the  modes  and  times  of  such  change.  It  has 
added  to  the  laryngoscope,  the  endoscope,  the  sphygmo- 
graph,  one  more  useful  aid  to  diagnosis.  It  had  long  been 
known  that  indications  of  changes  in  the  nervous  system 
are  early  observable  in  the  eye,  the  interior  of  which  pre- 
sents visible  indications  of  the  disorders  of  the  nervon;< 
system  ;  but  Dr.  John  Ogle,  about  the  year  I860,  called 
attention  to  the  probable  results  of  ophthalrao.«copic  exa- 
mination in  cases  of  cerebral  disease.  Dr.  T.  C.  Allbntt's 
book  on  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  published  in  iS/l, 
is  a  standard  work.  Of  recent  writings  on  the  eye  may  be 
named  the  books  of  M.  Schultze,  Zur  An.itomie  und  Physio- 
logic der  Retina,  Bonn  1866  ;  the  treatises  by  J,  W.  Hulke  ; 
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il  i\Iuller,  Aaat.  Phys.  Untersucbungen  uber  die  Retina, 
mzicr  1856;  Liebrich  Atlas;  Mr.  Salter;  voa  Graefe; 
rr.  Hntcbinson,  Mr.  Aldridge.  Dr.  Haghlinga  Jackson, 
rr.  Lancereanx;  Scbrceder ;  van  der  Kolk,  wbose  work 
W3  originally  in  Datch,  but  baa  reappeared  in  several 
tlie  English  jonrnals;  Tarek,  who  wrote  Ueber 
ccand  Erkrank.  einzelner  Ruckenmarkstrange.  Wien, 
i:,.51.  Dr.  Herman  Weber,  Dr.  William  Ogle;  Mackenzie  ; 
essraarres  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeas,  Tomes  III. 
cchtenstein  De  Amblyopia  ex  Morbo  Brightii,  Konigsberg 
s).57  ;  Professor  Virchow  Verhandl.  Phys.  Med.  Gesells- 
laaft  Wurzbarg  and  bis  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  1856, 
ud  the  writings  of  Professor  Niemeyer. 
179D— 1870.    James  Syme,  a  surgeon  of  Edinburgh, 

■  1  in  Fifeshire  in  1799,  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  where, 
,  .at  tlie  year  1830,  aided  by  friends,  he  opened  an  hos- 

i  tal  principally  for  surgical  diseases  ;  he  lectured  there  on 
•u-gery  to  a  large  class  of  medical  students,  whom  he 
inspired  with  his  own  zeal  for  his  profession,  and  with  warm. 

■clings  of  personal  respect  and  attachment.  He  was 
istingnished  by  his  pre-eminent  powers  of  diagnosis,  and 
Haally  pre-eminent  dexterity  in  operating.    He  originated 

le  operation  for  removing  the  foot  at  the  ankle  joint,  with 

le  heel  for  a  flap,  and  to  him  also  is  greatly  due  the 
utrodaction  of  amputations  of  the  thigh  by  making  flaps 
:f  skin  and  division  of  the  muscles  as  in  the  circular  oper- 
•tion.     He  died   26th  June  1870.     In  183B   he  was 

ppointed  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University. 
His  treatise  oh  the  Excision  of  diseased  Joints  1831,  Con- 
-ibntions  to  Pathology,  the  Practice  of  Sargery,  and  other 
uedical  works,  advanced  surgical  science. 

1801— Kiichard  Owen,  born  at.  Lancaster  in  1804, 
I .  celebrated  comparative  anatomist.  When  very  young  ho 
(.•erved  as  a  Midshipman  on  board  H.  M.  Ship  Tribune,  but 

■  n  peace  occurring  in  1814  he  returned  to  school,  then  he 
became  a  medical  pupil  of  a  surgeon  at  Lancaster,  in  1824 
ide  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Barclay  at  Edinburgh,  and 
!n  1825  in  London  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Ha 
never  took  up  medicine  as  a  profession.  His  first  employ- 
iieiit  was  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  about  1826, 
where  he  took  charge  of  John  Hunter's  Museum,  and  for 
ihirty  years  he  issued  volume  after  volume  of  its  catalogue, 
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till  the  whole  was  completed,  during  which  new  ideas  were 
suggested,  new  paths  of  inquiry  opened  up,  and  discoveries 
made  in  every  direction.  The  transactions  of  the  Royal, 
the  Zoological,  and  the  Geological  Societies,  the  Reports 
of  the  British  Association,  the  Annals  and  Magazines  of 
Natural  History,  the  Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy, the  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  with  numerous 
independent  works,  bear  testimony  to  an  activity  seldom 
equalled,  perhaps  never  surpassed,  as  a  comparative 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  as  a  zoologist,  as  a  palieon- 
tologist  and  as  the  philosophical  exponent  of  the  general 
laws  regulating  the  forms  and  development  of  animal  life. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  in  Great  Britain  who  began  to 
employ  the  microscope  in  investigations,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  president  of  the  Microscopical  Society, 
la  1836  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Charles  Bell  as 
Huuteriau  Professor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
then  published  his  lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  18-53,  and  in  1856  he 
■was  appointed  chief  of  the  Natural  History  Department  of 
tlie  British  Museum.  His  career  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  most  brilliant  names  in  the  past  or  present 
generations.  Baron  Humboldt  spoke  of  him  as  the  greatest 
anatomist  of  the  age,  and  another  eminent  writer  calls  him 
tlie  Newton  of  Natural  History.  He  received  numerous 
acknowledgments  of  his  scientific  merits.  In  1848  he  was* 
presented  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  with  the  Royal 
Medal,  and  in  1851  with  the  Copley  Medal.  Prom  the 
BritishGovernment  he  received  a  pension,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria granted  him  a  residence  at  one  of  the  Royal  Houses  at 
Richmond  Park.  The  King  of  Prussia  bestowed  upon  him, 
on  the  death  of  Oersted  in  1851,  the  distinction  of  Cheva- 
lier of  the  Order  of  Merit.  The  University  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  ihat  of 
Edinburgh  honored  him  with  its  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
and  every  distinguished  Society  in  Europe  and  America 
that  cultivates  the  natural  sciences,  has  elected  him  a 
foreign  member. 

1811—1870.  Sir  James  Young-  Simpson,  Baro- 
net, an  eminent  medical  practitioner  who  raised  himselt 
by  his  intellect  and  his  discoveries  to  a  highly  honorable 
position  in  life,  and  was  created  a  Baronet  of  the  United 
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j  ;.'ingdom  by  Queen  Victoria.    He  was  born  at  Bathgate  in 
I .  liulithgowshire,  where  his  father  was  a  baker.    He  took 
lis  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
mrgh :  he  became  assistant  to  Professor  Thompson ;  in 
6840  he   was  appointed  professor  of  midwifei-y  in  the 
rniversity  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  subsequently  honored 
iith  the  appointment  of  Physician  Accoucheur  in  Scotland 
II  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.    His  lectures  at  once 
iecarae  popular,  and  he  has  perhaps  contributed  more  than 
ny  other  professor  in  later  times  to  sustain  the  fame  of 
ne  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine.    Bat  it  is  to  his  eraploy- 
eent  of  aufesthetics  in  midwifery  that  his  reputation  spread 
iroughout  the  world:  on  the  discovery,  in  America,  of 
ee  ansastbetio  pi'operties  of  ether,  he  availed  himself  of 
Ito  alleviate  the  pangs  of  labor.    The  elfects  producetl, 
rtwever,  led  him  to  seek  some  other  agent,  and  he  discovered 
ee  more  beneficial  action  of  chloroform,  and  for  this 
iiumph  of  science  over  physical  suffering  he  was  rewarded 
ilfch  a  prize  of  2,000  francs  from  the  Paris  Academy  of 
iiences  and  elected  member  of  many  learned  Societies  of 
ri tain  and  Europe.    It  has  eased  the  sufferings  of  millious 
1  human  beings.    He  contributed  largely  to  the  literature 
Ihis  profession,  and  his  writings  were  collected  and  printed 
I  two  volumes  by  two  of  his  former  pupils.    He  invented 
cd  brought  into  extensive   use  the  uterine  sound,  as  a 
Uuable  instrument  in  the  diagnosis  of  uterine  diseases  and 
jpplacements,  and  to  him  is  in  large  measure  due  the  great 
ride  made  during  the  middle  of  tlie  19th  century  in  the 
cocessful  detection   and  treatment  of  uterine  diseases, 
ieupressure  as  a  substitute  for  delegation  of  arteries  was 
wo  introduced  by  this  accomplished  physician,  who  was 
Ko  known  as  an  archteologist.   His  scientific  knowledge 
iss  both  various  and  profound.    He  wrote  on  Leprosy,  on 
iBman  Medicine  Stamps,  on  ancient  Lykion  vases.  Ho 
»d  6th  May  1870. 

—  ?  John  ConoUy,  M.D.,an  eminent  phys  cian,  who 
woted  much  attention  to  the  care  of  the  inmates  of  Hanwell 
inatic  Asylum  near  London.  In  the  earliest  times  of 
nich  we  have  record,  the  insane  were  either  neglected  or 
■eated  with  great  severity.  The  first  who  endeavoured 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  this  class  of  sick  people  was 
83  benevolent  and  courageous  Pinel,  a  physician  of  Paris, 
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■who,  towards  the  end  of  1792,  was  allowed  by  the  autlio- 
rlties  of  the  Bicetre  Asylum  in  that  city  to  discontiime  the 
crreat    restraints  placed  on  the  inmates.    Mr.  Tuke,  in 
1813,  urged  the  introduction  of  a  milder  treatment  of  the 
iusau'e.    But  to  Dr.  Charlesworth  and  Mr.  Hill  of  tho 
Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  was  opened  on  the  2Gtli 
April   1820,   belongs  the   credit   of  declaring  the  total 
abolition  of  mechanical  iustrameuts  of  restraint  desirable 
and  practicable.    This  view  was  given  effect  to  gradually, 
but  by  March  1837  rostraiut  was  entirely  abolished  in  that 
lustitutiou,  and  Mr.  Hill  recorded  as  his  opinion,  that  "in 
a  properly  constructed  building,  with  a  suificient  number 
of  suitable  attendants,  restraint  is  never  necessary,  never 
iustifiablo  and  always  injarious."    Subsequently,  in  18M; 
Dr.  ConoUy  reported  that  "there  is  no  Asylum  in  the 
world   in  which  all  mechanical  restraints  may  not  be 
abolished  not  only  with   safety,  but  with  incalculable 
advantage."    The  most  distinguished  of  the  physicians 
who  have  written    on  mental  diseases  in  England  are 
Drs.  Prichard,  ConoUy,  Burrows  and  Haslam,  and  Drs 
BuckniU  and  Tuke  wrote   a  manual  of  Psychological 
Medicine.    In  France,  Dr.  Pinel  wrote  "  Sur  I  Al.enatioi. 
Mentale,"  Dr.  Esquirol  wrote  "  Sur  les  Maladies  Mentales 
and    Georget,  "Sur  la  Folic ;"   in  Germany,  He.nrotli 
wrote  "Die  Storungen  des  Seelen  lebens,     and  Jacobi 
wrote"  Sammlungen  fur  die  Heilkunde  der  Gemuthskrau- 
keiten  "    Sir  William  Ellis,  an  English  physician,  fir-st  at 
Wakefield  and  afterwards  at  the  Hanwell  Asylum,  intro- 
duced  employment   amongst   the   inmates.    Since  the 
British  arrived  in  India,  they  have  erected  severa  Asylun^s 
for  the  insanes;  Calcutta,   Madras,  Bangalore,  Ca  cut, 
Vizagapatam,  Bombay  and  Rangoon,  each  has  one  of  these 

'"X  Marion  Sims,  A.B.,  M- D,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  in  that 
country  and  in  Europe  has  distinguished  himsel  by  his 
knowle^dge  of  uterine  surgery,  and  his  invention  of  the  duck- 

^''J  rnucSenue  of  Boulogne,  who  died  in  the  end  of 
18  5,  mu^cf  ad^vaiLd  medical  science.  He  djirorcnitia^ed 
between  paralysis  and  locomotive  ataxy,  and  %^as  al.o 
quite  a  pioueer  iu  medicme  electricity. 
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11818.  Norman  CheverS,  M.  D.,  a  medical  officer 
the  Beugal  Army,  a  voluiiiiuoua  and  accurate  wi'iter 
icd  a  successful  teacher  of  medicine,  who  advanced  the 
nowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  of  medical  jurispru- 
mce  as  applicable  to  British  India.  He  was  born  in 
i.'3ut  in  1818.  His  father  was  a  surgeon  in  the  British 
uvy.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  to  the  Army  of  Bengal, 
id  for  the  next  eight  years  he  was  employed  in  Civil  and 
;ilitary  Hospitals;  but  in  1856,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
:tbe  Board  administering  the  Bengal  Medical  Department. 
.  1861  he  -was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Medical  College 
(Calcutta,  and  first  physician  of  the  General  Hospital,  and 
)Dm  this  year  until  he  left  India  in  1876,  he  devoted 
miself  to  the  education  in  Medicine  of  the  youth  of  Bengal, 
d  gave  all  his  leisure  to  lay  before'  the  public  his  views 
the  prevention  of  sickness  and  on  the  treatment  of 
lions  diseases.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  management 
IDiseases  of  the  Heart.  His  Collection  of  Facts,  illus- 
iitive  of  the  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  has  been 
Tgely  cited  by  Drs.  Walshe,  Peacock,  and  Fuller,  and 
OS  translated  into  French  and  published  in  Paris.  Dr. 
illler  describes  it  as  an  admirable  work  in  -which  all 
Bat  is  known  re-^ipecting  morbid  conditions  of  the  pulmo- 
iry  artery  is  carefully  recoi'ded.  His  writings  on  medical 
rrisprudence  are  of  great  and  permanent  value  ;  a  third 
iitiun  of  his  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  was  pnb- 
Ihed  in  1870.  In  that  year  also  appeared  his  Treatise 
;  Removable  and  Mitigable  Causes  of  Death,  their  mode  of 
iigin  and  means  of  prevention,  including  a  Sketch  of  Vital 
aatistics  and  the  leading  Principles  of  public  Hygiene  in 
nropo  and  India,"  also  his  Brief  Review  on  the  Means 
IPre-sei-ving  the  Health  of  European  Soldiers  in  India, 
yarding  which  Dr.  Parkes  writes  in  his  Manual  of  Practical 
rygiene,  "  no  medical  officer  should  serve  in  India 
tthont  studying  one  of  the  best  works  ever  published  on 
igiene, — Dr.  Norman  Chevers'  Essny  on  the  Means  of 
ceserving  the  Health  of  Europeans  in  India."  His  other 
■filings  have  been  A  .  Historical  Review  of  the  Moral  and 
oeial  Condition  of  the  British  Soldier;  Can  India  be 
lionised  by  Europeans  ? ;  On  the  Preservation  of  the 
fsalth  of,  Seamen,  especially  those  frequenting  Calcutta 
cd  the  other  Indian  Ports  (1864j,  which  the  Government 
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of  Bombay  reprinted  for  distribution   to  sailors;    'J' wo 
Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  Public  Health  as  applied  to  (he 
opinions  of  the  people  of  India  ;   On  tlie  Sanitary  Posilion 
and  Obli-^atious  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Calcutta;  On  tlie 
Keclamat'ion    of  the    Calcutta  Salt  Water  Lake;  Ou 
Humanity  in    War.     From  1853    until  1872  he  was 
co-Editor    of  the  Indian    Annals  of  Medicial  Science 
He  published  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  On  the  treat- 
ment of    Pulmonary  Consumption;  On  Inflammation  of 
the  Serous  tissues  in  Cases  of  Anthrax;   On  congenital 
stricture  of  the  thoracic  Aorta;  On  the  structure  of  the 
Veins  ;  Effects  of  ligature  of  the  Carotid  Arteries  on  the 
Cerebral  circulation  ;  and  On  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta,  lu 
the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  he  published  Ou  the  structure 
of  the  subserous  tissue  of  the  Aorta;  on  Aortitis  :  On  the 
diseases  of  the  orifice  and  valves  of  the  Aorta ;  On  the 
diseases  of  the  Coronary  Arteries  of  the  Heart :  On  the 
causes  of  death  after  Operations  and  Injuries  in  London 
Hospitals,  which  Sir  James  Simpson  described  as  one  of 
the  best  memoirs  on  the  subject  we  yet  possess.    In  the 
Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  lie  published  On  the 
effects  of  obliteration  of  the  Carotid  Arteries  "pon 
cerebral  circulation  ;  On  the  operations  for  the  Relief  of 
congenital  ira perforation  of   the  rectum  ;  Enquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of    the  death  of   King  Charles  the 
Second  of  En<-land  ;   Did  James  the  First  of  England  die 
from  the    effects  of  poison,  or  from       t^^^^^^^Tp  . 
State  Sanitation  ;    The  social  status  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession ;  The  Physician's  Calling  ;  Tracheotomy  in  Hydm 
uhobia  •    Antidotal  action  of  tobacco   in   poisoning  bv 
Strvchnia;  On  a  successful  mode  of  treating  mercurial 
saliiation    and,  in  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette,  he  pubhshe( 
PaT.ers  on  the  Burdwan  fever,  and  a  Report  on  Enquir; 
into  the  conditions,  during  life,  of  the  liver  and^  kidney 
in  Asiatic  cholera.    His  was  a  useful  and  honorable  career 
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